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THE TIBETAN TRIPITAKA* 


Kenneti K. S. Cu‘En 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Tibetan Tripitaka, the tripitaka transmitted in Tibet, con- 
sists of the Tibetan translations of the Buddhist canonical litera- 
ture and of the literary compositions and commentaries written 
or compiled in Tibet. 

At the end of the 7th century, Thu-mi-sambhota * invented the 
Tibetan script in Tibet, and the earliest work translated (into 
Tibetan) was the Pai-pai Ch‘an-hui Ching FFF HR Then 
after the 8th century, from the time of King Khri Sron-lde-bstan 
to King Khri Ral-pa-can, such Sanskrit scholars as Jinamitra and 
Surendrabodhi came from Bactria and India to Tibet, and Tibetan 
translators such as Ratnaraksita joined with them in their work 
of translating the Sanskrit canon. They unified the Tibetan ter- 
minology to be used, revised previous translations, and in those 
places where portions of the Sanskrit texts were missing, they 
supplemented the reading by translating from the Chinese, Khota- 
nese, or some other versions. These translation activities were 
continued to a later period, and in all there numbered some 350 
translators, with over 4000 categories in the Buddhist canon being 
put into Tibetan. 

The first attempt to print the Tibetan canon was made dur- 
ing the first part of the 13th century by hJam-nag-gab-cis, a 
disciple of mChom-ldan-ral-khri, who obtained funds from China 
for the purpose. The various masters such as Blo-gsal safis-rgyas 
hbum, Bsod-nams hod-zer, and Byan-chub hbum, gathered to- 
gether sutras, vinaya texts, and tantric texts from various places, 


*A translation of Mocuizuxt, Bukkyd Daijiten 4.3618a-3619a. All the footnotes 
have been added by the translator. 

* According to Bu-ston, History of Buddhism (translated by E. OperMILuER) 2. 183- 
84, THon-M1, son of Anu, went to India with 16 companions to learn the art of 
writing. After his study in India, he invented the Tibetan alphabet consisting of 30 
consonants and 4 vowels. He also wrote 8 works on grammar and writing. 

* This is not found in the present Chinese or Tibetan canon. 
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collated, and then printed them. Only then was the work (of 
putting the canon together) completed for the first time. This 
was known as the Snar-than old edition.* The wood blocks as 
well as the printed copies of this edition are no longer available. 
Afterwards, other editions were printed from time to time, so that 
there were the Li-than, Sde-dge, Snar-than new, Co-ne, Punaka, 
Rjes-rku-hbum, Cha-mdo, Yung-lo, Wan-li, Peking, and Lhasa 
editions. Among these, the blocks of the Li-than edition ° were 
carved by Sakya rgyal-mtshan and others in hJah-yul. These 
blocks were moved to Li-than, where they were burned and re- 
duced to ashes by Chinese soldiers in 1908. As for the Sde-dge 
edition, it was caused to be carved by the King of Sde-dge in 
Khams after 1730.° In this copy the Kanjur is based on the 


*Narthang (Snar-thah) is about 6 miles from Tashi-lhunpo, capital of Western 
Tibet. Petxiot, JA 1914.2.112 states that a canon which corresponded to the Kanjur 
existed in Hsi-hsia as early as the 13th century, and that a good part of it was found 
at Kara-khoto by Koztov. 

°Li-than is the name of a city and province in easternmost Tibet, close to the 
Chinese border. Das, Dictionary 1213, says it was noted for containing the blocks of 
the 108 volumes of the Kanjur. The Li-thah monastery was. founded in 1580 by the 
8rd Dalai Lama. Cf. Hutu, Geschichte des Buddhismus 2.224. Huc and Gaset, 
Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China (Pewuior ed.) 2.386 say, “ The most important 
of the Lamaseries of Lithang possesses a good printing press for Buddhic books.” 

® Laurer, JRAS 1914.1128 gave the date of publication as 1733. The number of 
volumes given for the Derge (Sde-dge) Kanjur varies. Laurer, ibid., said that the 
copy kept in the Library of Congress has 100 volumes. In reporting this figure, 
Lavrer has unwittingly fallen victim to an error perpetrated by some unknown person 
who put the volumes together. According to Mrs. Frances H. Enret of the Library 
of Congress, who has examined the copy, volumes ca and cha were bound together 
in one bundle, so were volumes ta and tha. Thus while there were only 100 bundles 
as counted by Laurer, there were actually 102 volumes. B. Sakurase in Chibetto- 
yaku Daizdky6 ni tsuite PO Pas ACHES (7 REC (Bukkyd Daigaku Koza tip 
FFB RGL) 9, says that the Derge Kanjur consists of 100 volumes. Tékan Tapa in 
Shikyéd Kenkyi SHE 3.287, counted 104 volumes. Prof. TerAMoro counted 
102 volumes in the copy kept in the Kydto Imperial University. Cf. Sakurase, op. 
cit. 10 note 21. Pexuior in JA 1914.2.114 reports a Derge Kanjur in 108 volumes. 
The copy kept in the Tohoku Imperial University consists of 102 volumes in the 
Kanjur and 213 volumes in the Tanjur. Becxn thought that the Berlin manuscript 
copy of the Kanjur in 108 volumes stemmed from the Derge edition. Cf. Verzeichnis 
der tibetischen Handschriften vi. Laurer in his review of Brecku’s work contends 
that this could not be the case. In the first place, he declares, the Derge Kanjur 
(Library of Congress copy) has only 100 (sic) volumes. Secondly, the Berlin Kanjur 
has a number of works not found in the Derge edition, and vice versa. Thirdly, the 
arrangement of the Tantric section is different. He thinks that the manuscript was 
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Li-than version, the Tanjur on a version preserved in the Sha-lu 
gser-khan. To these were added the canonical works mentioned 
in Bu-ston’s catalogue. There are catalogues of both the Kanjur 
and Tanjur of this edition, the Kanjur catalogue being known as 
Zla-hod gshon-nu, that of the Tanjur as Chu-gter hphel-pa. The 
blocks are now preserved in the Sde-dge monastery in Khams.’ 
In Japan, this Sde-dge edition is to be found in such places as the 
Kdjukai in the Hompa Honganji in Kyéto, Kyéto Imperial Uni- 
versity,® Tohoku Imperial University, Toy6 Bunka in Toky6, the 
library of Kawacucut Ekai, and Koydasan University.’ 


copied from a Ming edition of the Kanjur, probably the Yung-lo edition of 1410. Cf. 
Laurer, JRAS 1914. 1128-31, 1139. Pexuior in his review of Beckn’s work, JA 1914. 
2.115, likewise thinks that the Berlin Kanjur could not be based on the Derge Kanjur, 
but on some Peking recension that could not be determined. Later in TP 28(1931). 
105, Pexxior follows Laurer in writing that the prototype of the Berlin manuscript 
goes back to the Ming dynasty. Srait-Howsrern in an article “On a Peking edition 
of the Tibetan Kanjur which seems to be unknown in the West,” p. 19, note 25, writes 
that a number of irregularities discovered by Becku in the Berlin manuscript were 
also present in the 1692 Peking Kanjur examined by him. Both for example had 
vepullya instead of vaipulya in the first volume of the Buddhdvatamsaka. Cf. Becxn, 
op. cit. 14. Both designated the Vyasapariprecha as the 48th lehu of the Ratnakita, 
and both added the note that it is the 49th. Cf. Beck, op. cit. 25. Likewise the 
Berlin manuscript and the 1692 Peking Kanjur are the only two which do not have 
the Vidyutpraptapariprecha and the Bhadrapalasresthipariprecha. Cf. Srait-Hoistern, 
op. cit. 4. 

7 MacDonatp, The Land of the Lama 261, says that Derge possesses the only brass 
xylograph in the country, and so the copy printed here is more sought after than that 
of Narthang. Johan Van Manen, “A Contribution to the Bibliography of Tibet,” 
JASB 18 (1922) . 454, also writes that Derge boasts of sets of Kanjur and Tanjur printed 
from metal plates. 

Only the Kanjur, according to SaKurase, Chibetto-yaku Daizdkyd ni tsuite, 
(Koza) 10 note 22. 

°A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon, 2 vol., edited by Hakuju 
U1, Munetada Suzux1, Yensh6 Kanaxura, and Tokan Tapa, published by the Tohoku 
Imperial University in 1934, is based on the Derge Kanjur and Tanjur. For a dis- 
cussion of it, cf. Wetier, “Zum Kanjur und Tanjur von Derge,” OLZ 1936. 201-18. 
Outside of Japan the Derge Kanjur may be found in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. A. Fonaun, “ Notes on the Tanjur in Oslo,” Oslo Etnografiske Museums, 
Skrifter Bind 3, Hefte 4.163, says that Oslo has a copy of the Derge Tanjur in 212 
volumes, plus one index volume for both the Tanjur and Kanjur. In this respect, it 
is not like the Toéhoku copy, which has one index volume for the Kanjur and one for 
the Tanjur. Fonaun indicates that the Oslo Tanjur was procured by a Norwegian 
missionary, Theo. SorENson, who had lived in Ta Tsien Lu near the Tibetan border 
for a quarter of a century. 

The Derge edition is printed in red. 
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Carving of the blocks of the Snar-thai new edition was begun 
by an order of the 7th Dalai Lama, Bskal-bzah rgya-mtsho, and 
work was started in 1730. It used the Snar-than old copy as 
its basis, but it was also increased and supplemented by the cata- 
logues of the Tshal-pa, Bu-ston, and others. The Kanjur cata- 
logue is designated Rgya-mtshohi Ide-mig, the Tanjur catalogue 
Tshans-pahi-dbyans. The blocks for this edition are preserved in 
the Snar-thai monastery in the province of Gtsan. In Japan, it 
is found in such places as Taisho University in Tékyé, the library 
of Kawacucut Ekai, the Sdjiji in Tsurumi, Kyoto Imperial Uni- 
versity, and Otani University.” 


© Csoma, Asiatic Researches 20.42, wrote that the Narthang edition was printed 
in 1731 with wooden types (sic). WappELLt, Buddhism of Tibet 159, repeated this 
statement of Csoma, including the error of the wooden type. However, Laurer, JRAS 
1914. 1128, wrote that he bought a Narthang edition in which the index volume of 
the Tanjur carried the date of publication as 1742. Cf. also his Descriptive Account 
of the Collection of Chinese, Tibetan, Mongol, and Japanese books in the Newberry 
Tibrary 6. Kawacucut in his Chibetto Daizékyd Kanjur Mokuroku Po FRA TRS 
HERB Be 18-24, said that the decree to print the Narthang edition was given by 
the 7th Dalai Lama in 1727. The actual cutting of the blocks required the services of 
800 men, and the work consumed one year and six months, from the 26th day of the 
8th month, 1730, to the 26th day of the Ist month, 1732 (there being an intercalary 
month in between). If we push forward all of Csoma’s dates by one year, as PELLIoT 
in JA 1913. 1.633-67 said we should, his 1731 would then correspond with the 1732 
given by Kawacucut. The problem of reconciling this with Laurer’s 1742 remains 
to be solved. 

11 SAKURABE, op. cit. 9, adds to this list Ryikoku Daigaku and Komazawa Daigaku. 

The Narthang Kanjur has 100 volumes, the Tanjur 225 volumes. In the case of 
the Kanjur, the figure does not include the index volume. SAKURABE, op. cit. 9 writes 
that if one includes the one volume containing the index, and the one containing supple- 
ments and corrections, one would have 102 volumes in the Kanjur. Evidently in some 
of the Narthang Kanjurs found in Japan, there was an additional volume of supple- 
ments and corrections. However, none of the copies found in the west appear to have 
it; at least, none of the western writers on the Kanjur has ever mentioned it. A possible 
exception to this may be the Oslo Narthang Kanjur, which Fonaun, op. cit. 163, 
said consisted of 102 volumes, but he made no statement about the two extra volumes. 

Outside of Japan, the Narthang edition may be found in the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta (only the Kanjur, cf. Csoma, Asiatic Researches 20.42), Harvard University, 
Newberry Library in Chicago (cf. Laurer, Descriptive Account 6), Library of Con- 
gress (only the Tanjur) , Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (only the Kanjur, ef. Petxior, 
JA 1914.2.114; M. Latou, Cat. du Fonds Tib. Les Mdo-mang 2; Bacor, JA 1924.2. 
324), the India Office Library in London (Petuior, JA 1914.2.113; Laurer, Die 
Kanjur-Ausgabe des Kaisers K‘ang-hsi, Bul. de l’Acad. Imp. des Sc. de St. Pétersbourg 
1909. 569 note 1. In a letter to the writer, the librarian of the India Office Library 
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stated that there are two sets of the Narthang Kanjur and one set of the Narthang 
Tanjur there. One set of the Kanjur lacks the first volume in the Dulva section, and 
the second set, brought back by L. A. WappELL, consists of only 96 volumes. The 
Tanjur lacks Mdo vol. 123, and Rgyud vol. 84), Oslo (only the Kanjur, cf. Fonaun, 
op. cit. 163), and the Royal Library of Berlin (Laurer, Descr. Account 7). CsoMa’s 
analysis of the Kanjur was based on this edition, and was published in Asvatic 
Researches, vol. 20. It was translated into French by Freer in Annales du Musée 
Guimet, vol. 2 (1881). Kawacucut brought back from Tibet an index volume of the 
Narthang Kanjur which he translated into Japanese in his work previously mentioned. 
(E. H. C. Watsu, A List of Tibetan books brought from Lhasa by the Japanese monk, 
Mr. Ekai Kawacocut, JASB 73 (1904) .118-177, does not mention it.) The copies of 
the Narthang edition as we find them in the west have been usually criticized as being 
abominably printed and inked, with the paper being so bad that reading is almost 
impossible. Laurer has contended that the illegible nature of the Narthang edition 
was due not to defective blocks but more often to the inferior grade of paper used. 
In substantiation of his claim, he pointed out the fine appearance of the version kept 
in the Newberry Library, which was printed on good paper. Cf. Descr. Account 7; 
van Manen, JASB 18(1922) . 452. 

The identification of the Kanjur kept in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) remains to be 
considered. According to Schilling von Cansrapt, it consisted of 101 volumes, was 
printed in red, and was procured by him from the Mongols as a reward for printing the 
formula “Om mani padme hum” 100,000,000 times. Cf. Bul. de la classe historico- 
philologique de l’ Acad. Imp. des. Sc. de St. Pétersbourg 4 (1848) .331, 334. A manu- 
script catalogue of this Kanjur which Schilling von Cansrapt prepared in Kiakta, 
was reproduced in 1845, with a foreword by I. J. Scumupr, and entitled Der Index des 
Kandjour. According to Bacort, JA 1924.2. 322, this manuscript is now kept in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, along with some other materials left in Paris by Schilling vor 
Canstapt. WaApDDELL, op. cit. 158, says that this Kanjur was a Peking Kanjur of the 
Ch‘ien-lung period and gave as his source von Canstapt’s note in the Bulletin. Wap- 
DELL is in error here, however, for von Canstapt stated expressly, “ Enfin le troisiéme 
est celui que je posséde, .. . il a été imprimé au temple de Snartang dans le Tibet 
occidentale, en 101 volumes.” Cf. Bulletin 4.334. “ The Verzeichniss der Tibetischen 
Handschriften und Holzdrucke,” by I. J. Scummrt, and O. Borntuinen, in Bulletin 
4.83, also noted that this was a Narthang Kanjur in 100 volumes, plus 1 volume of 
index, and that it was printed in red. This last fact raises a question. The Narthang 
Kanjur is always printed in black, and is in fact commonly known as the Black 
Kanjur in the west. Whether it is possible to use red ink on blocks accustomed to black 
ink is a moot point. Laurer in JRAS 1914. 1133, note 2, says emphatically that it is 
impossible to print black and red copies from the same blocks. Because the section 
on Nirvana in the St. Petersburg (Leningrad) Kanjur does not form a separate section 
as in the Narthang edition, but is included in the mDo class, Laurer thinks it is 
probably a copy of the Derge Kanjur. Pretuior wrote however that it was printed in 
Amdo, cf. JA 1914.2.114. Bacor, JA 1924. 2.322, note 2, has offered what appears 
to be the most plausible suggestion, that the St. Petersburg (Leningrad) Kanjur is 
an example of the Kumbum edition, and corresponds to the black Narthang Kanjur. 

There is a manuscript of a Kanjur kept in the British Museum (Or. 2724), in which 
certain volumes are missing. L. D. Barnett has made an index of the mDo section, 
Index der Abteilung mDo des handschriftlichen Kanjur im Britischen Museum, Asia 
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As for the Co-ne’ edition, its blocks are preserved in Co-ne, 
Ch‘inghai. Though it is not known when these blocks were first 
carved, it is said to be after the Sde-dge edition. It is also said 
that a Punaka edition is preserved in Punaka,” capital of Bhutan, 
that the Rjes-rku-hbum edition is stored in the Kumbum monastery 
in Kansu,"* and that the Cha-mdo edition is kept in the Cha-mdo 
monastery in Khams. However, these editions consist only of the 
Kanjur, and the blocks for the latter two are now lost. 

The Yung-lo edition *° is a reprint of the old Snar-than Kanjur, 
done in the 8th year of Yung-lo (1410). The Wan-li version in 
turn used the Yung-lo copy as its basis, and work was commenced 
during the 30th year of Wan-li (1602). However, both sets of 
blocks have been destroyed, and it seems that extant examples 
from these two editions are also very rare. As for the Peking 
edition, work was commenced in the 22nd year of K‘ang-hsi 
(1683) in Peking, with the copy kept in the Sha-lu monastery as 
its basis. At first only the Kanjur was printed,** but later, in the 


Major 7(1931-32) . 157-178. He does not state however what edition this manuscript 
stems from. I have compared the index with the mDo section in the catalogues of 
the Narthang, Derge, and Peking Kanjurs, as well as Becxu’s Verzeichnis, and found 
no correspondence in the order of sitras. 

12 Also written Co-ni, meaning two pines, according to Rocx, National Geographic 
Magazine 54.5.569. However, Laurer in his preface, p. 8, K. Fitcuner’s Kumbum 
Dschamba Ling, wrote that the correct spelling is Co-ne, not Co-ni. The Kanjur of this 
edition has 108 volumes, Tanjur, 209 volumes. Rock has given some interesting details 
about this edition. It took 16 years just to carve the blocks of the Tanjur alone. The 
printing of the Kanjur occupied 45 monks for 3 months, the Tanjur 6 months. The 
blocks were made of walnut trees, were carved on both sides, and a skilful carver required 
4 days to carve one block. Cf. Rock, op. cit. 577, 581, 602. The Library of Congress 
has a complete set of this Co-ne edition, procured by Dr. Rock. 

18 Cf. WapDELL, op. cit. 158. 

** van MANEN, op. cit. 454, quoting from Nikolai Kuenner, Opisanie Tibeta 2. 109- 
110 note 116, says that Kumbum had a large printing press. Schilling von Cansrapr, 
op. cit. 334 noted a Kumbum edition of the Kanjur in 102 volumes. However, Wilhelm 
Fircuner, Kumbum Dschamba Ling 344-351, while discussing the Tibetan Kanjur 
says nothing about this edition. 

*® The Royal Library in Berlin had 27 volumes of this edition, procured by E. 
Panver in Peking, and it is said that the 24 volumes on the Tantras were complete. 
Cf. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 21 (1889) .201. The figure 37 given by Laurer in JRAS 
1914. 1129 probably is a misprint. Grinwepet, Mythologie 74, reported 36 volumes 
however. 


*° Laurer, Die Kanjur-Ausgabe des Kaisers K‘ang-hsi, Bul. de l’Acad. Imp. des Sc. 
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Qnd year of Yung-chéng (1724), the Tanjur was carved and 
printed.’ The wood blocks for this version were burnt by soldiers 
during the Boxer uprising in 1900. Otani University in Kyoto 
has a set of this edition.** The printing of the Lhasa edition was 
commenced during the time of the 13th Dalai Lama,” and only 


de St. Pétersbourg 1909. 567-74, reports the discovery of a set of Kanjur, printed in 
red, in a lama temple in Hsi-an. At the end of the index volume, it is recorded that 
the printing was finished in 1700. Cf. op. cit. 573. Laurer states that this edition 
consists of 105 volumes, and that the Dulva section was found at the end. Cf. op. 
cit. 570. Srati-Hotstein has examined the 1700 Peking Kanjur kept in Yung Ho 
Kung and counted 106 volumes in it. Cf. Sraiu-Housrern, On a Peking edition 12. 
The Otani University copy also has 106 volumes. Both these copies have 32 volumes 
in the mDo section, whereas Laurer counted only 31 in the Hsi-an copy. Sraé.- 
HotstEIn ventured the opinion that Laurer made a slip in counting, due to the 
unfavorable conditions he was working under. 

Srait-HotsteIn in the article just referred to tells of another Peking edition of 
the Kanjur, printed in 1692, consisting of 105 volumes, of which a nearly complete 
set is kept in the Sung Chu Ssi WUE in Peking. He compared the 1692 edition 
with the more well-known 1700 edition and found that the latter used nearly all the 
blocks of the 1692 edition, but made extensive corrections in the blocks, most of 
which were for the better. The 1700 edition added an extra volume consisting of the 
Ral pa gyen-brzes kyi rgyud, and two extra sitras, Vidyutpraptapariprecha and 
Bhadrapalasresthipariprecha. Cf. StaiL-Ho.srTetn, op. cit. 18 note 24. 

The table of contents of this 1700 Peking Kanjur is found in a Chinese version, 
entitled ANAK APE RS BB in 1c; this has been printed in the WY FIZ: FHA 
Bk 1. 1037-1053. SaKuRABE has made a study of this table of contents in an article, 
Nyorai Daizdkyd Sémokuroku ni tsuite HJ AE AFRESH A BR (7 BRU TC, in Shakys 
Kenkyt 7.1. 139-148, and advances a theory that there were really two Peking editions, 
the first edition AD aia finished in 1684, and a revised edition PAE in 1700. 

*7 A catalogue of the red Peking Tanjur was prepared by P. Corner, Catalogue du 
Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 2 vol., Paris, 1909, 1915. 

*® The Peking 1700 edition of the Kanjur may also be found in the Yung Ho Kung 
in Peking, Bibliothéque Nationale (Petiiot, JA 1914. 2.144; Lauou, op. cit. 2; Bacor, 
JA 1924.2.324), and Harvard University. According to a letter from the librarian 
of the India Office Library, there are 14 volumes from the Ces-phyin section of this 
red Peking Kanjur in the library there. A catalogue of this 1700 Kanjur, together 
with cross references to the Derge and Narthang Kanjurs, has been prepared by 
Otani University and entitled, A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur 
Division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, 1930-32. This is the most detailed and most 
useful catalogue of the Kanjur, for in addition to references in the three main Kanjurs, 
it also gives references in the Sanskrit and Chinese canons whenever possible. 

The Peking Tanjur may be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Lauov, op. cit. 2), 
and the Royal Library in Berlin (Petuiot, JA 1914.2.113). 

*° Bett, Tibet Past and Present 124, says that the 138th Dalai Lama assumed 
power in 1893. 
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the Kanjur has been completed so far.*° In addition, it is stated 
that there were Kanjurs carved by Bshad-pa-rtsal of Zahor, and 
by Sanis-rgyas-mtsho about the time of the 5th Dalai Lama (1617 
1682) . 

DISTRIBUTION OF KANJUR AND TANJUR 


DERGE 4. Kyoto Imp. Univ. TK 
Otani Univ. TK 
Ryikoku Univ. TK 


Hompa Honganji TK : 
7. Komazawa Univ. TK 
8 
9 


Tohoku Imp. Univ. TK 
Toyo Bunka TK 
Kawaguchi Library TK 
Koyasan Univ. TK 
Oslo T 

Libr. of Congress K 
Kyséto Imp. Univ. K 


. 


India Office Lib. TK 
. Royal Lib. Berlin TK 
10. Newberry Lib. TK 
11. Harvard Univ. TK 
12. Lib. of Congress T 
13. Asiatic Soc. of Calcutta K 
on 14. Biblio. Nationale K 
5. Oslo K 
1. Taisho Univ. TK 
2. Kawaguchi Library TK 
3. Sojiji in Tsurumi TK 1. Lib. of Congress TK 


rPerrrrr: 


Co-NE 


°° As far as I know, the only place in the West where this edition is found is 
Harvard University. The date given for this edition in the Harvard Yenching Library 
is 1933. Upon inquiry I was told by the librarian that this date was furnished by 
a lama in Peking. So far I have not found any preface or colophon in this edition 
with which to check the date. The copy in Harvard University consists of 99 volumes, 
there being 21 volumes in the Rgyud section instead of 22 as in the Narthang. No 
index volume is included. Each folio measures 2’ 1” in length, and 614” in width. 
There are 7 lines on each face of a folio. The letters are printed in black, and are 
clearly and beautifully carved. Of all the Kanjurs examined, this version seems to be 
the only one where the letters % and d are clearly differentiated. 

The editors of the Tohoku catalogue state in the preface that the Derge edition is 
“said to be the best with regard to the accuracy of text and beauty in printing.” 
After comparing the Svagata story in the Derge, Lhasa, Narthang, and Peking editions 
of the Kanjur, I find myself in complete agreement with the first half of this state- 
ment concerning the accuracy of the Derge edition. Even the Lhasa edition was 
found to be more accurate than the Narthang, which is usually said to be the standard 
edition. The Narthang contained many misspelled words which have to be corrected 
by reference to the other editions, and it also does not have a few passages essential 
to the meaning of the story. The Peking edition is the worst offender as far as 
misspelled words are concerned. 
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Prexinc Rep 


Biblio. Nationale TK 
Otani Univ. TK 
Harvard Univ. K 
Royal Lib. Berlin T 


FFP e Sr Yr 


Yung Ho Kung K 


LHASA 
1. Harvard Univ. K 


India Office Lib. K (14 vol.) 


KuMBUM 


1. Leningrad K (?) 


YUNG-LO 
1. Royal Lib. Berlin K (27 
vol.) 


2. Royal Lib. Berlin, Mss ver- 
sion K, 108 vol. (?) 


Piaces WHERE TIBETAN CANON Is Founp * 


Astatic Soc. CALCUTTA 
Narthang K 


Brsuio. Nat. Paris 
Narthang K 
Peking TK 
British Musrum 
TK (edition unknown) 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Lhasa K 
Narthang TK 
Peking K 


Inp1A Orrice Lis. Lonpon 


Narthang TK 
Peking K (14 vol.) 


Kyoto 
Hompa Honganji, Derge TK 
Kyoto Imp. U., Derge K 
Narthang TK 


Otani U, Narthang TK 
Peking TK 
Rytkoku U, Narthang TK 
LENINGRAD 
Kumbum K. (?) 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Co-ne TK 
Derge K 
Narthang T 


NEWBERRY Lis. CHICAGO 
Narthang TK 


OsLo 


Narthang K 
Derge T 


OTHER PLACES IN JAPAN 


Koyasan U, Derge TK 
S6jiji in Tsurumi, Narthang TK 


Roya Lis. Beruin 
Narthang TK 


* The writer will be glad to hear of any mistakes or omissions in the above lists. 
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Yung-lo K (27 vol.) 


Mss of K, probably based on 
Yung-lo. 


SENDAI 
Tohoku Imp. U, Derge TK 


Todxy6 


Toys Bunka, Derge TK 

Taisho U, Narthang TK 

Komazawa U, Narthang TK 

Kawaguchi Lib., Derge TK, 
Narthang TK 
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THE SLATE TOMB CULTURE OF LI-FAN 
Cuine Té-K‘un Shiihp 


Curator, West Cutna Union Universiry Museum 


1. The Investigation 


In the last 25 years a group of slate burials has been discovered 
in the district of Li-fan #24, in NW Szechwan. Hundreds of 
these tombs have been opened by the natives and emptied of 
their contents. Mr. T. Torrance, an English missionary who 
stationed in this region and Dr. D. C. Granam, formerly of the 
West China Union University Museum, were pioneers in collect- 
ing these grave goods, especially various types of grey pottery 
which have been unearthed in large numbers. Mr. Wana Wén- 
hsiian 3C%#, of the Ministry of Education, Mr. Line Shun- 
shéng @#3% of the Academia Sinica, Dr. Liv En-lan JBM 
of Ginling College and Dr. Fine Han-yi *s2&% of Szechwan 
Provincial Museum have all made careful investigation of these 
ancient remains. 

A large collection of the slate burial objects has been preserved 
in the West China Union University Museum. It has been the 
result of years of careful collecting which includes not only pot- 
tery vessels, but also bronze, iron, stone, glass and wooden objects 
as well as valuable information recorded by the various investi- 
gators mentioned above, without which the collection would still 
be a puzzle to archaeologists as it has been in the past. 

The slate burial has a very limited distribution. So far it has 
only been found in this district of rugged mountains and steep 
valleys which forms topographically a series of steps connecting the 
Chengtu Plain to the south and the Central Asiatic Highland to 
the north (see Fig. 2). The tombs were mostly located along the 
banks of the rivers or streams. Most of the material preserved in 
the museum have come from Chia-shan chai fEUIZE, a village 
near the city of Wei-chou YH and from P‘u-hsi kou ih Ris, 
Lo-po chai #@%#3€ and other villages to the south-west of Li-fan 
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Cheng, Slate Tomb Fia. 2 








| TOPOGRADHICAL - SKETCH: 


“OF -THE- 





“SLATE -TOMB-AREA: 























City. This region is popularly known as the Ch‘iang country 
| because most of the present inhabitants there are the Ch‘iang 
3E people. 
| Travellers in this region have been impressed by a series of 
terraces along the Min MK, the Tsa-ku ##4# and the Black 7K 
| River valleys. Though their degree of development and size do 
| vary from place to place, yet they are always present. So far as 
| our investigators and information go, the slate burials have always 
been found in Terrace Two, which is the second highest in the 
| series. The burials were generally three or four meters from the 
| surface of the ground, and there were no identification of any 
sort on the surface. But the construction of the tombs followed 
a standard pattern that even the most amateur observer could 
conclude that they must have belonged to a same period. 


2. The Construction of the Tomb Chamber 


The construction of a slate tomb was very simple. Investigators 
seem to agree that a pit must have been dug from the surface of 
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the ground to a depth of about three or four meters. The rect- 
angular pit was generally 23x $m. in size. The floor of the pit 
was paved with one single plate of slate about 5-8 cm. in thick- 
ness. The four sides were then walled with slabs of slate forming 
a burial chamber or box of about one meter in height, which was 
roofed usually with another single slate slab, though several 
smaller slabs put side by side to form the cover have also been 
noticed. 

Slate is a product of this region, so the slate burial builders 
should not find it difficult to obtain material for their tombs. 
The slabs were generally very securely fastened to each other, 
that a superficial inspection may take it for a stone or earthen- 
ware coffin which was so popular in China during the Ch‘in-Han 
period, 500 B. C.-200 A. D. 

The slate burial chambers varied very little in size. Dr. Graham 
found a tomb with two chambers separated by a single plate of 
slate, and they were of the usual size, 24x }x1m., a room big 
enough for the body to be laid flat on the floor with half a dozen 
of pottery or bronze vessels and other objects which bear some 
typical characters of their own (See Fig. 1) . 

Chinese brick tombs of the Later Han dynasty have been fre- 
quently found in this region, but the construction of the chamber 
and the types of mortuary objects were different from those of 
the slate burial. It seems quite evident that they were the remains 
of two different peoples and possibly of two different periods. In 
the whole area of the Far-east, dozens of burial types have been 
investigated. They range from the prehistoric period down to 
the present, but none of them may be found similar to the slate 
burial in the case of tomb construction. Therefore, in the dating 
of the slate tomb of Li-fan, we could rely only on the mortuary 
objects found in the graves. 


8. The Pottery 


Of all the material recovered from the slate burial, pottery con- 
sists of the major portion. The West China Museum possesses 
245 complete vessels and hundreds of broken fragments. The pot- 
tery is grey in color, ranging from very heavy to light shade. The 
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surface is smooth, with the exception of a few which are untouched 
and have a rough surface. None of them may be considered as 
highly polished or burnished. The smoothness of the surface is 
accomplished either by scraping or paring with a sharp implement 
or by polishing with a hard material, possibly a pebble. A con- 
siderable number of cooking vessels are cord-marked: many are 
incised, grooved or scraped; and other utensils are decorated with 
beater’s impressions or with designs in bas-relief. Painted vessels 
in red and white are few, while two are perforated. 

The earthenware of Li-fan is made of a fine or a coarse paste. 
Cooking utensils are generally made of the coarse material, while 
the eating and drinking vessels or containers are usually fine in 
texture. The color of the coarse paste seems to have varied with 
the degree of temperature in which the vessel was fired. It ranges 
from light brown to dull red, in contrast with the tempered fine 
grains of sand which is white. The surface of a coarse ware is 
very often much worn and the fracture is irregular but not rough 
and granular. j 

The fine paste is also tempered with fine sand, but the particles 
are almost invisible to a naked eye. The material seems to have 
not been well-baked and the color of the paste appears in several 
strata, ranging from brown to grey and black. The surface is 
usually very carefully polished and is better preserved than the 
coarse ware. It fractures in a straight line and usually at right 
angles to the surface. 

The grey pottery is mostly hand-made, though a simple wheel 
might have been employed in the process of manufacture. The 
fundamental technique has been found to be coiling, supple- 
mented with the beating method, scraping, polishing, excavating 
and incising. In the case of smaller vessels, they were hand- 
modelled. The skill of the potters seemed to vary with different 
manufacturer, because some of the vessels are very well-shaped 
while others are crudely done. 

In most cases, the base of the vessel is flat, some still retain the 
fine sand, which had covered the floor where the pottery was 
placed for firing. Several of the jars have a very low rim at the 
bottom, which was excavated with a sharp implement, probably 
of bamboo, when the paste was still soft. 
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The pottery collection represents a group of vessels, most of 
which may have been used in daily life before being placed in the 
tombs as mortuary objects. They may be classified as follows: 


A. Cooking vessels—PI. I, 1-5 


i. 


tsao (1) M&: stove 


2. kuo (3-5) #4: boiler 


3. 


fu (2) #: cauldron 


B. Containers—PI. I, 6—V, 1 


lei (6) %: large beverage holder 

hu (1-6, 1) %: pot 

tun (2, 3) &: small container 

pring (4) JK: vase 

pow (5) tH: jar 

t‘an (6, 1) #&: beverage or pickle holder 

kuan (2-6) #8: drinking vessel or beverage holder 


. t (1) B: ewer 


C. Drinking or eating vessels—Pl. V, 2-8 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


tsun (2) #: goblet 

pei (3) *: cup 

min (4) Ml: food receptacle 

yii (4) th: rice vessel 

tou (4) 3: food receptacle or sacrificial vessel 
po (5) : rice vessel 

wan (5) %#: bowl 

kuei (6) €€: covered vessel 

kai (7, 8) #: cover 


As a whole, the forms of the Li-fan grey ware are simple. They 
are characterized with handles of various sorts, big and small, 
broad and thin, round and flat. The most interesting vessel is a 
lidless kuan (see Pl. IV, 2-6) , which has large, broad handles, that 
proceed from the rim in about a quarter of a circle to connect the 
lower part of the jar, to form a semi-circle. They are symmetrical 
and some of the most developed shapes have actually a circular 
outline. But the majority of them are somewhat elongated in 
outline and closely resemble the two handled jar found in Kansu, 
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which Dr. J. G. ANDERSSON claims to be of the Greek amphoral 
type.” 

The decoration of the grey ware is far from being rich and 
elaborate. The majority of them are plain. Most of the kuo and 
the fu and a few of the lez, the hu, the p‘ing, and the kuan are 
cord-marked. The cord-marks are generally vertical and in some 
cases they are crossed by one or two horizontal grooves, giving a 
design which seems to be an imitation of a basket surface. Some 
of the t‘an are carefully indented with points, and the impressions 
connect each other into strings of small triangular holes. Comb 
scraping which has left parallel grooves and flutings on the sur- 
face of a vessel is not unusual, and the designs are either checker, 
or rhombus or ripples. Some of the incisions are done when the 
paste was still soft and the lines are heavy and deep. One of the 
lei is decorated with a zig-zag pattern. 

Additions to the surface are common. One of the p‘ow and 
several jars have nipples. Most of the t‘an are decorated with 
scalloped pie-rims, which runs around the vessel. The tsao bears 
a special appliqué design, with a modelled human face situated 
on each of the three legs, and they are connected to each other 
along the rim of the stove with entwined clay which resembles a 
braid (see Pl. XIII). 

The cord-marked p‘ing and a plain kwan are decorated with 
white painted lines, which intersected each other in geometrical 
patterns. 

The amphoral kuan have received the greatest attention in 
decoration. Some of them are ornamented with grooves and 
fluttings in various designs while a majority of them carry on 
both sides of the vessel a pair of symmetrical spirals which ranges 
from simple, single line to elaborate imitation of spiral sea-shells. 
Two of the vessels are painted in red. 

It is interesting to note that thirty-one vessels in the West 
China collection are inscribed. Twenty-five of them have one 
inscription; five have two, and one has three. Among the objects 
inscribed, there is one tsao, one kuo, one lei, one t‘an, one min, 


*“ Preliminary Report on Archaeological Research in Kansu,”’ Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of China, A5 (1925) . 12. 
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one po, two wan and 23 kuan. Again we notice that the amphoral 
kuan have received the greatest attention. 

Pl. IX to Pl. XIII are the rubbings taken from the vessels in 
the West China Museum. We find that the characters of the 
inscriptions are in three styles: twenty in the Ku-wén &X or an- 
cient script; eight in the Ch‘in Chuan #% or seal script of the 
Ch‘in period; and three in the Han li %# or li script of the Han 
period. Technically, four of the inscriptions are stamped and the 
characters are in blank; five are incised, which is performed with 
a sharp point while the clay was still soft; eleven are carved with 
a sharp cutting implement; while the remaining eleven are casted 
and the characters are in relief. 

These inscriptions are mostly in one character, which is either 
a numeral, or the name of a person, or potters mark. The stamped 
inscriptions are all of two characters, and they are probably per- 
sonal seals. The three-legged stove has three inscriptions, one 
on each leg and they all read (See Pl. XIII) 


li hou jén FRA: (Let this bring prosperity (to) the future 
generations. 
4. Bronze Objects 


We have about two hundred pieces of Li-fan bronze in our 
museum collection. Most of them were fragments while a part 
of the objects has been very well preserved. 

The casting of these objects shows that the bronze manufacture 
was at a pretty high stage of development with the Slate Tomb 
Builders. Most of the smaller objects were casted in a single piece, 
while the bigger vessels were moulded in parts and assembled later 
on, and the manufacturer did not seem to care to eradicate the 
traces of connection. 

The bronze objects in the West China Museum may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


A. Shields and armour—PI. VI, 1-7 
1. connected circular fittings of shield #2242 
2. circular buttons of shield A7¢%&4 
3. square plates PSN 
4. nails #IZ7 
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5. scales of armour skirt SRB E/i 
6. gilded plates 42S hi 
7. hollow cylinders faJ@S‘ 
B. War implements—PI. VI, 8-9 
8. decorated handle of sword #44 
9. blade of sword #7 
10. arrow-head 3& 
C. Musical instruments—PI. VII, 1-2 
11. small bell “3 
12. cylindrical bell C882 
13. rectangular bell RAUSE 


D. Ornaments—PI. VII, 4 


14. bead ik 
15. cylindrical tube #72 if 
16. ring # 


17. horse-bit # 
E. Cooking utensils and other containers—PI. VII, 5-8 


18. boiler #4 ; 
19. pointed vase S/KIA 


F. Coins—PIl. VII, 3. 
20. Pan-liang Fi 
21. Wu-chu B& 


The ornaments of these bronze objects are simple. Most of them 
are plain, some are decorated with low-relief designs, while only 
one fragment appears to have been gilded. 

There are seven types of low-relief patterns. The bronze boilers 
are decorated with parallel lines around the shoulder; most of 
the buttons and cylindrical tubes, with dotted belts; the armour 
scales, with dotted rectangular patterns; and the small sword- 
blade, with crescent designs. The handle of a sword is very richly 
ornamented: a set of herring-bone design at the guard; crowded 
nipples at the grip; and some geometrical pattern at the knob. 

The decorated ring deserves more than a passing notice. The 
ring is incised in geometrical designs, and the inlaid material is 
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missing. On the edge of the ring sit three birds, which recall the 
animal style of the Central Asiatic Bronze Culture. 

Before passing to the description of the miscellaneous objects, 
I must mention that a dozen of iron fragments have been found 
associated with the bronze and pottery. Three elongated, flat 
pieces were probably from the blade of a sword. Two other frag- 
ments seem to be the rim of a small vessel. And some of the 
pottery are patinated with iron rust. 


5. Miscellaneous Objects 


Besides the pottery and the bronze described above, the slate 
tombs of Li-fan yielded a number of miscellaneous objects, which 
are worth-while mentioning. 

A small wooden vase with a lid was probably one of the most 
interesting pieces of art that the Slate Tomb Builders had ever 
produced. It was chiselled out of a small piece of wood, into a 
pointed bottomed vase, with two perforated handles on each side 
and an incised belt of rhombus around the shoulder. One of the 
handles is missing. The cover has a small perforation, in which 
a small spoon might have been attached for scooping. It might 
have been a medical or perfume container (See Pl. VII, 9). 

A large quantity of beads, some of which still hold the decayed 
cord in the perforation, has been unearthed. They may be classi- 
fied into six types: Plate VIII— 


1. Perforated cowrie shell, 

2. Oval turquoise beads with an outline similar to that of a 
cowrie shell, 

3. Oval glass beads with an outline also similar to a cowrie 
shell, 

4, Cylindrical marble beads, some of which are not properly 
ground and have an irregular cross-section, 

5. Discoidal marble beads, 

6. Cylindrical glass beads, 

7. Discoidal glass beads. 


The cylindrical glass beads are fairly even in size, yet they are 
poorly finished. The ends are not smoothed off, the thread holes 
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are not reamed at the ends so as to avoid cutting of the string. 
Traces of grinding and drilling are noticed, and the material might 
have been ground externally and then drilled with a tapering bit. 

There is a certain patination on the surface of the cylindrical 
and oval glass beads, but the color of those that are broken appears 
very close to the “ Egyptian Blue” (according to Marrz and 
Pau: Color Chart). The whole collection reveals the fact that 
the glass-makers were not able to control the temperature satis- 
factorily. There are bubbles of various sizes within the glass and 
there seems to have been a certain adjust and crystallization in 
the glass, as it is granular and is not clearly transparent. It is 
concoidal in fracture as glass characteristically appears. 

The color of the discoidal glass beads are mostly brown in color. 
They are better made than the blue material. Their ends are 
smooth and edges round. A few samples reveal the fact that they 
were made four or five beads in a row, and they are still attaching 
to each other. 

A chemical analysis of the glass has been made by Dr. D. S. 
Dye of the West China Union University. A barium test has been 
used and it gave a negative result. 

A human skull recovered from a slate tomb at Lo-po chai and 
preserved at the Museum has been measured. It was 184mm. 
long and 136 mm. wide. The skull is dolichocephalic or longheaded. 


6. The Slate Tomb Builders and their Culture 


The origin and history of the Slate Tomb Builders has been 
lost in the mist of centuries. The region is now populated by the 
Ch‘iang people, who, according to the Hou Han-shu * were driven 
out of their homes in modern Shensi-Kansu border, and migrated 
into Szechwan at about the end of the Chou dynasty (1121-255 
B.C.). They have no written language and their knowledge of 
the past has been handed down orally in stories and songs. One 
of the most popular songs that a Ch‘iang tuan-kung ¥iZ or priest 
uses to sing at the first day of the tenth moon is the story of their 
conquest of the present home. ’ 


? Hou Han-shu, Chengtu (1871), ed., 117. 5b-6a. 
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Their forefathers, he sings, came to Li-fan from the north and 
they were confronted by a strange tribe called the Ko X people. 
The natives had thick skulls, projecting foreheads, eyes that 
looked upward and teeth as large as thumbs. Their necks were 
short and their hair black and rough. They also had tails and 
when the tip of the tails began to dry up, they knew that they 
were going to die. After death, they were buried in slate tombs. 
They lived in caves and were not civilized but very strong. It 
was only with the help of God that the Ch‘iang ancestors had 
been able to subdue them, live among them and give them a 
better culture.’ 

How much truth is told in this story is difficult to judge. We 
find no reference to this strange people in the Shih-chi or the 
Han-shu and it seems safe to conclude that this old inhabitant of 
Li-fan must have passed out of existence by the middle of the 
Han dynasty at the first century B.C. The discovery of the slate 
burials throws much light on the culture of this long-forgotten 
people. 

To understand the culture of the Ko people, we must view them 
in the light of their geographical surroundings, which played a 
very important part in the building of this culture (See Fig. 2) . 

The Ch‘iang country is geographically a double marginal area. 
It is actually a slope, which has been badly cut and dissected by 
rivers and streams throughout the ages and has become a dissected 
plateau. It serves as a series of stairs connecting two large terri- 
tories which differs greatly both in topography and in cultural 
set-up. To the south lies the Chengtu Plain, flat and fertile, where 
lives and flourishes an agricultural people; their cultivated fields 
spread for miles. To the north, there stretches the great Central 
Asiatic Grassland with an average altitude of over 12,000 ft., on 
which thousands of nomadic tribes migrate with their flocks of 
sheep and cattles. These two natural living areas, exploited in 
the human period by peoples, traders and armies, have played, in 
any period, a part of cardinal importance in the history of Li-fan 
region, and it is natural that a culture existed on the slope between 


® Liu En-lan, “ Tribes of Li-fan County in Northwest Szechwan,” JWCBRS (Journal 
of the West China Border Research Society), 15 (1944) . 4-5. 
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these two widely different cultural areas should always be dualistic 
in character. So is the culture of the Slate Tomb Builders. 

The long-headed Ko people were fundamentally an agricultural 
people. They settled along the rivers, cultivated the fields on the 
terraces and raised some domestic animals. They were probably 
very war-like, but led a sedentary life and buried their dead near 
their settlement. The appearance of the slate tomb bears a slight 
resemblance to the earthenware and the stone coffins, so popular 
among the Ch‘in-Han Chinese on the Chengtu Plain, but its 
construction follows entirely a different line, which is unique and 
so far, without a parallel. The slate tomb, furthermore, cannot 
be the graves of the Ch‘iang ancesters, because they practised 
cremation * since the beginning of their history. 

I have extensively compared the material unearthed in the slate 
tombs with the archaeological specimens from the Chengtu Plain 
and North China as well as from the Central Asiatic Steppe 
Region, and I have found that the culture of the Slate Tomb 
Builders was fundamentally the Ch‘in-Han Chinese culture which 
was highly influenced by that of the nomadic people in the Grass- 
land. The Li-fan pottery serves as a beautiful example of this fact. 

The pottery industry of the Ko people may be regarded as a 
descendant of the Hanchou 2) ware, a site of which has been 
excavated and reported by Dr. GranAm in 1934.° A close com- 
parison reveals that the two industries are similar to each other 
not only in the preparation of paste and the technique of manu- 
facture, but also in the treatment of surface and the difficiency in 
firing which produced stratification in the paste of the vessel. We 
found twenty types of pottery vessels in the slate tombs, and all 
of them were of Chinese origin, except only three, which may be 
taken as Kansu or Central Asiatic forms, namely the three-legged 
stove, the one-handled ewer and the amphoral vase. But curiously 
enough, most of these three north-western types bear Chinese 
inscriptions. 

The dualistic character of the Li-fan culture may also be seen 


* Lii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu FEAR, Chekiang (1875) ed., 14. 14a. 
°GranaM, D. C., “A Preliminary Report of the Hanchou Excavation,” JWCBRS, 
6 (1933-4) . 114-31. 
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in the bronze articles from the slate tombs. The characteristics 
of the Ko bronze may be summarized as follows: (1) the pre- 
dominance of shield and armour fittings and war implements, 
such as arrow heads, swords and daggers; (2) small articles such 
as bells, buttons, tubes, ring's etc.; and (3) bronze kettles; (4) the 
existence of animal designs; and (5) unskilful casting. These 
together with the predominance of bronze edged tools such as 
axes, and knives are also noticed in the Kurgan culture of 
Minussinsk, the Ananino culture of East Russia, the Scythian 
culture of South Russia and the Sui-yiian culture of the Ordos.‘ 
This wide-spread metal culture on the Eurasian Continent is to be 
called the “ Scytho-Siberian ” culture. In the northern and western 
portions of this area, the bronze are often accompanied by Greek 
objects, but in Sui-yiian and in Szechwan, they are found asso- 
ciated with Chinese articles, especially the Ch‘in-Han Pan-liang 
and Wu-chu coins, which were also found in large numbers. But 
the coins from the slate tombs were very poorly made and it 
seems safe to conclude that the Li-fan bronze industry was pre- 
dominantly that of the Central Asia. With the discovery of the 
slate tombs, the area of the Southern Scytho-Siberian bronze cul- 
ture may be extended from northern Manchuria across the whole 
region of the Great Wall into northwestern Szechwan, and the 
culture of the Ko people forms the most southwestern link of the 
Sui-yiian Bronze Culture. 

The glass-bead of Li-fan presents a very interesting problem. 
Prof. C. G. SELIGMAN in his excellent article on the “ Far-eastern 
Glass,” has concluded that at C. 300 B.C. or earlier, glass-beads 
of western make were reaching the Far East in sufficient numbers 
to be admired and to be copied on a considerable scale, and that 
a Chinese example “ can be distinguished from their western proto- 
types by the presence in the former of a considerable amount of 
barium, element that in beads of western origin is only found 
occasionally as a trace.”" In the case of Li-fan glass beads, a 


°Cf. Anpersson, J. G., “ Hunting Magic in the Animal Style,” BMFEA 4(1932). 
221-317; “Selected Ordos Bronzes,” BMFEA 5 (1933). 143-54; Egami, N. Ye LwBRK 
and Mizuno, S. KF a— “Suiyuan Bronzes,” Inner Mongolia and the Region of 
the Great Wall, Tékyd and Kydto, 1935, 2. 1-205. 

7 Setiaman, C. G. and Beck, H. C., “ Far-eastern Glass,’ BMFEA, 10 (1938) . 1-64. 
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barium test has been applied with a negative result and it seems 
not unlikely that these ornaments might have reached Szechwan 
from Western Asia by a hand to hand trade across the steppe. 


7. The Dating of the Slate Tomb Culture 


The dating of the Slate Tomb Culture presents no difficult 
problem, when we understand the chief characteristics of its con- 
tents. I have gone into considerable details in describing the 
Li-fan culture in its proper setting and I am inclined to think that 
the culture should be placed at a date corresponding to the Ch‘in- 
Han period in Chinese history at c. 500-100 B.C. The evidences 
offered by the contents of the tombs and the results of its com- 
parison with objects from neighboring cultures all contribute in 
one way or another to give support to this hypothesis. 

The discovery of iron fragments in the slate tombs indicates 
that the burial belonged to the Iron Age, which, in China, began 
probably not earlier than sixth century B. C.° The pan-liang coins 
were circulated in the Ch‘in and the beginnings of the Han dyn- 
asties (255-100 B. C.) ,° and the Wu-chu coins were first issued by 
Han Wu ti 2H in 118 B. C.*° The predominance of pan-liang 
cash in the slate tombs seems to show that the new currency was 
still at the beginning of its introduction. Therefore, it is not unrea- 
sonable to conclude that the Li-fan culture was Ch‘in-Han in date. 

The pottery throws more light on the problem. We notice 
twenty types of pottery vessels from Li-fan and all of them were 
popular forms in the Ch‘in-Han period. They resembled closely 
to the types found in North China and in the Chengtu Plain. The 
ornaments of the vessel, the techniques of painting, scraping and 
carving and the designs of decoration were all of the Ch‘in-Han 
tradition. Furthermore, the inscriptions of the vessels, were in 
three styles, namely the Ku-wén, the Ch‘in-chuan, and the Han-li. 
The stamping of a square seal and the use of auspicious phrases 
on a vessel were most commonly found on the Ch‘in-Han wares. 


®Cf. Bisoop, C. W., “The Beginnings of Civilization in Eastern Asia,” JAOS 
supplement 4 (1939). 59. 

°Tinc, Fu-pao J jf and Wer, Tsu-hsien #36 Ef, Ku Ch'ien FF S¥, Kwei-lin, 
1942, 5. 

*° Ibidem. 
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We cannot help drawing the same conclusion when we look at 
the Li-fan bronze. Parallels of the small edged tools, ornaments 
and kettles have been found not only in the Ch‘in-Han tombs of 
Hopei, Honan and Szechwan but also in the nomadic camp sites 
and tombs in Sui-yiian and Kansu. It is true that Dr. J. G. 
ANDERSON, in 1925, has ascribed the date of Sha-ching #7 JF culture 
to 1700 B. C., but after comparing his material with those found 
in the Ordos and in northern Hopei, he was obliged to conclude 
without doubt that the tombs of Sha-ching are a thousand years 
young than he has assumed, and it falls probably in the time of 
600-100 B.C.* In 1930, Mr. Namio Ecami 7LE®X and Mr. 
Seuchi Mizuno KEF%#— of the Far-eastern Archaeological Society 
of Japan, made an extensive investigation of the Region of the 
Great Wall and they have concluded that the Sui-yiian bronze 
culture, a near cousin of the Li-fan bronze, is limited to after about 
500-100 B. C.” 

The glass beads of Li-fan may have their origin in the west 
and this ware was reaching China according to Prof. SELIGMAN 
at c. 300 B. C. or earlier.** 

From the data we have just reviewed I cannot help to conclude 
that the culture of the Slate Tomb Builders flourished in the 
Li-fan region at a date corresponding to the Ch‘in-Han period, 
that is from 500-100 B.C. 


8. The Slate Tomb Culture in the Szechwan Chronology 


Finally, I like to tell you the importance of the Slate Tomb 
culture in the chronology of Szechwan, which has been my main 
problem of research in the museum. Two years ago I have pub- 
lished a paper on the lithic industries of this province * in which 
I had proposed the following chronological sequence: 


1. Mesolithic Period (probably 5000-3000 B.C.) —character- 
ized by some chipped stone tools; 


11 Anpersson, J. G., “ Der Weg iiber die Steppen,” BMFEA 1 (1929). 152-3. 

2 Op. cit., English Summary, 12. 

18 Op. cit. 49. 

4 Cuenca Té-k‘un, “The Lithic Industries of Prehistoric Szechwan,” JWCBRS 
14 (1942) . 1-16. 
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2. Early Neolithic Period (3000-2000) —represented by some 
chipped-and-polished stone tools; 


8. Late Neolithic Period (2000-1200) —represented by some 
chipped-pecked-and-polished and some polished stone 
tools; and 


4, Aeneolithic Period (1200-700) —represented by some highly 
finished stone tools and the cultural stratum of the Han- 
chou site. 


Working on the pottery of Szechwan, I have an easy start 
because the late neolithic implements have been found associated 
with a group of grey cord-marked and red painted pottery, which 
may be called “Szechwan Pottery Stage One,” and its date can 
easily be ascribed to 2000-1200 B. C. 

The aeneolithic cultural stratum of Hanchou has yielded a rich 
collection of grey potsherds and this has consequently been 
labelled as “Szechwan Pottery Stage Two,” dating from 1200- 
700 B.C. This stratum had been intruded by a ceremonial pit 
which may represent an imported culture during 700-500 B.C., 
and it seems quite likely that Stage Two pottery continued to 
flourish in these two centuries. 

Now, we have a group of grey ware from the Li-fan slate tombs, 
which was evidently in the Hanchou tradition and it may be 
considered as a descendant of the Hanchou industry. And rightly 
enough, the date of Li-fan culture should be closely following the 
Hanchou period, from 500-100 B. C. and it may be taken to repre- 
sent the Stage Three pottery of this province. 

Szechwan Stage Three pottery was succeeded by a younger 
ware unearthed from Later Han graves, such as the brick tombs 
and the cave burials, which can definitely be dated as Han-Chin 
or 100 B. C.-300 A.D. This later ware may represent the Stage 
Four Pottery of Szechwan. 

Szechwan metal culture may also be lined up against the pot- 
tery chronology listed above. Stage Three pottery has been found 
associated with bronze and iron objects, which are typical of the 
Sui-yiian Bronze Culture, and this was followed by another stage 
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of bronze, iron and pewter objects, which were found in the Later 
Han graves associated with Stage Four pottery. 

It is most interesting to note that bronze and iron tools existed 
side by side in the slate burials, and so far in Szechwan, we have 
no archaeological material before this which may indicate that 
bronze tools existed before iron implements. Therefore, it seems 
not unreasonable to assume that Szechwan, like many marginal 
areas in Asia, did not pass through a true Bronze Age in the course 
of the development of her culture. 
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KINSHIP SYSTEM OF THE LOLO * 
Lin Yueu-nwa PhS 


YENcHING UNIVERSITY 


To begin with, I shall state briefly who the Lolo are and where 
they reside. The Lolo are an aboriginal people inhabiting the 
southwestern provinces of China, mainly in Yunnan, Sikang and 
Szechwan. In Yunnan, the Lolo are widely distributed in the 
mountainous regions and their population has been estimated at 
1,000,000. In southern Sikang, the Lolo reside in ten districts or 
Hsien, having an estimated population of 600,000. In four south- 
western districts of Szechwan, the number of the Lolo inhabitants, 
according to my estimation, does not exceed 200,000. This num- 
ber even includes some Lolo inhabitants of Sikang. The boundary 
between Sikang and southern Szechwan has been shifting from 
time to time. 

The region between the three provinces of Szechwan, Yunnan 
and Sikang is known as Liang-shan or Mt. Liang ZI, With high 
altitude, rugged, steep mountain slopes and extensive deep forests, 
Liang-shan is not an easily accessible place. Such surroundings 
have long been the Lolo’s stronghold against the intrusion of the 
outsiders. Early Western writers have named the people of Liang- 
shan as the Independent Lolo. In the summer of 1943, the year 
before last, the writer and one of his students spent three months 
of field trip among Liang-shan and made an investigation of its 
inhabitants. 

The area of Liang-shan has no definite boundaries and many 
authors have different conceptions about its size. Taking the 
land between the district city of Lei-po #% in Szechwan and 
that of Chao-chiieh WS in Sikang with E-pien W&# as its 
northern limit and the Chin-sha 42% River bordering Yunnan 
as its southern limit, we get roughly an area of 60,000 sq. miles 
(see map). Our field investigation was carried out in the southern 


*TI am deeply indebted to Professor Lt Fang-kuei for his phonetic symbols for the 
Lolo kinship terms and other valuable suggestions. 
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part of this Liang-shan area. We immediately began our work of 
survey as soon as we arrived at a frontier village called Hsi-ning 
iy forty miles directly north of Lei-po. Hsi-ning is situated 
at the heart of Hsiao-liang-shan or Lesser Mt. Liang, a term 
denoting the region in the east in contrast to Ta-liang-shan or 
Greater Mt. Liang in the west. Lei-po is situated in a rather small 
mountain basin, surrounded by high mountains where flourish 
the Lolo inhabitants. Five miles west of the city, we came to the 
Lolo’s territory where only a few Chinese families live under 
their protection. Twenty miles westward, no Chinese families can 
be found except the captured slaves who are forced to adopt the 
Lolo’s ways of life. About eighty miles west of Lei-po, we climbed 
up to a mountain ridge which is nearly 4,000 meters from the sea 
level. This mountain ridge extending from north to south grows 
only young grass and is thus called Huang-mao-kang 32> {i 
meaning yellow grass ridge. It is the natural dividing line between 
Ta-liang-shan and Hsiao-liang-shan and also the present political 
boundary between the provinces of Sikang and Szechwan. Cross- 
ing Huang-mao-kang we went forty miles westward where we came 
to the turn of I-ch‘e ®#£ River, a tributary of Mei-ku 34h 
River which is, in turn, a tributary of Chin-sha River. Around 
the turn of I-ch‘e River, we found about ten Lolo villages which 
are distributed on various mountain slopes and basins, forming a 
center in Ta-liang-shan. We did not go west to Chao-chiieh, 
about eighty miles from the place we stopped, and on our return 
we took the way north crossing another top of Huang-mao-kang 
back to Lei-po. 

In the above I hope I have given a rough idea of the area where 
we collected our data on the Lolo. Our study is, at present, con- 
fined to the kinship system, based on material collected in the field. 

Now, our first question is how can we classify and analyze the 
Lolo nomenclature by which their social organizations are ex- 
pressed.’ We well know that since the day of Lewis Moraan, the 
application of the genealogical method for the study of primitive 
societies has proved very fruitful. Any kinship system must con- 
sist of two kinds of relations, namely, consanguinity and affinity. 


1 See the fundamental kinship nomenclature of the Lolo listed at the end of this paper. 
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Consanguineal relatives are those persons affiliated to ego by blood 
while affinal relatives those affiliated to ego by marriage. As to 
the extent and formation of both blood and marriage relations, 
each society has its own characteristic patterns which are derived 
from its historical and cultural background. Let us turn to the 
Lolo nomenclature. The Genealogical Table I shows the kinship 
relations traced from the paternal side. In the table, there are two 
important groups or relatives. The first group consists of the 
males and females descended from ego’s father’s clan. The mem- 
bers of this group must be born in the clan, that is to say, their 
status in the clan is by virtue of birth. They are related to ego 
by blood as well as by the tie of paternal clan. The relations 
between the clan members can be designated by a Roman term 
called agnates. The second group of relatives in the table con- 
sists of the males and females who are related to ego by blood but 
not the members of ego’s paternal clan. These blood relatives 
outside of ego’s clan can be designated by another Roman term 
called cognates. For example, the children of ego’s father’s sister 
and those of ego’s sister are ego’s cognatic relatives. The cognates 
are also to be found in ego’s maiernal side of relations, shown in 
the Genealogical Table II. A Lolo man or woman considers him- 
self or herself as a member of his or her father’s clan but never as 
a member of his or her mother’s clan. Therefore, the members of 
the maternal clan who are related to ego by blood are ego’s 
cognates. 

Besides the distinction between agnates and cognates in con- 
sanguinity, we should notice the difference between the lineal 
and collateral descent. In the Lolo’s paternal clan, the lineal 
descent reckons three generations upward to ego’s great grand- 
parents and two generations downward to his grandchildren, all 
having definite terminologies. The collateral descent in the clan 
extends to distant relatives. The Lolo have a collective term 
called ma dzz gni mo which includes brothers and sisters. This 
term does not have an English equivalent. But the ethnologist 
often conveniently borrows the biologist’s word siblings to stand 
for it, and this term designates descendants of the same parent 
regardless of sex. The Lolo usually apply their term ma dzz gni 
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mo to any member, male or female, of ego’s generation within the 
clan. We, however, should not fail to remember that the Lolo’s 
distinction between the lineal and collateral descent is not as 
important as the distinction between agnatic and cognatic rela- 
tions because the clan members and non-clan members have dif- 
ferent sets of behavior patterns the problems of which will soon 
be taken up. 

Turning to affinity, the Lolo also have a variety of kinship 
formation. In the Genealogical Table III, the members of ego’s 
wife’s father’s family are shown. These members are ego’s affinal 
relatives with ego and his wife’s marriage as a connecting link. 
Inversely, the Genealogical Table IV shows the same kind of 
affinal relatives but takes the woman as an ego and considers her 
relations to the members of her husband’s family. The affinal 
relatives made through ego’s own marriage are to be called the 
pure affinals, distinct from the other two types, the agnatic and 
cognatic affinals. The agnatic affinals are men and women related 
to ego by marriage through ego’s agnates. The females married 
to male agnates are women married into ego’s clan, such as ego’s 
father’s brother’s wife or ego’s son’s wife. The males married to 
female agnates are men taking wives from ego’s clan, such as ego’s 
sister’s husband or ego’s daughter’s husband. The cognatic affinals 
are men and women related to ego by marriage through ego’s 
cognates. The relatives like ego’s mother’s brother’s wife and 
ego’s mother’s sister’s husband belong to this category. 

Our classification of the kinship nomenclature has given us a 
framework of kinship organization. The Lolo lay different empha- 
ses on the relations of consanguinity and affinity. Their distinction 
between agnates and cognates is especially important though they 
do not ignore the presence of lineal and collateral descent. The 
affinal relatives, pure, agnatic and cognatic, who play different 
roles in the kinship system, are in the Lolo society, as we shall 
soon see, almost always derived from the blood kindred. 

What makes the Lolo kinship system important is not only that 
their nomenclature reflects the forms of social organization but 
also that the system acts as a regulating force of human behavior. 
A term which an individual employs to address another individual 
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does not simply represent the formal relations between them. It 
actually regulates his behavior and attitude toward the person he 
addressed. We well know that the same relation, say between 
father and son, has different terminologies in different societies. 
These different terminologies designate different sets of duties, 
rights and obligations in accord to the kinship traditions and 
usages peculiar to each society. It is obvious that the relation 
between father and son in the English speaking society differs 
from that in the Chinese society, both of which will again differ 
from that in the Lolo community. 

Let us now take a few instances in the Lolo kinship system in 
order to see how human relations are regulated and formulated. 
We would like to know, first of all, how the kinship system func- 
tions in the clan, the most important social organization of the 
Lolo. So far as I know the Lolo do not have any definite form 
of tribal organization unless we consider each of their clans as a 
tribe. A clan is a unilateral kinship group, tracing relations 
through either parent to the total neglect of the other. The Lolo 
clan is patrilineal whose members believe themselves to have 
descended from the same male ancestor. It is also patrilocal, for 
a woman married into the clan has to live in her husband’s locality. 
This unilateral kinship group usually occupies a definite scope of 
territory, forming a clan village, thus its members are affiliated 
to each other by both kinship and territorial ties. In the history 
of the Lolo, each of the clans has expanded from a small locality 
to a larger one. At the present time, some clan occupies several 
villages adjacent to each other, some have a larger territory where 
its villages are sporadically distributed. Irregular migration and 
interpenetration have made some clan to have its villages widely 
separated, with other clans residing between them. However, by 
the fixity of the clan bond even the most remote kinsman is still 
known as a member of the same unit, which is designated by a 
name borne by all members, thus leaving no doubt as to their 
clan solidarity. 

One of the most common traits that enforces the relations be- 
tween clan members, is the law of exogamy. The feeling of the 
members in the same clan is reflected in the terminology of kin- 
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ship. The males and females of the same generation call one 
another siblings, or ma dzz gni mo in Lolo, and from this, given 
the primitive attitude toward names, it is but a step to the feeling 
that marriage between the clan members would be incestuous. 
Therefore, absolute prohibition of marriage between clan mem- 
bers becomes the rule of conduct. Cutting across the clan organi- 
zation, there is the system of classes. It might be due to some 
political or racial reasons, the Lolo are divided into the ruling 
class, the Black Bones or the Black Lolo and the slaving class, the 
White Bones or the White Lolo. A Lolo must marry outside of 
his or her clan but inside of his or her class, so that clan exogamy 
is practised side by side with class endogamy. In our field investi- 
gation, no case of incestuous behavior is heard, but the sex rela- 
tions between the members of different classes are reported. When 
a woman of the Black Bones is found to have relations with a man 
of the White Bones, both of them are put to death. The fact 
shows how intense their sentiment is as to the breaching of the 
traditional law! 

The obligations between clan members are manifold. Their 
marriage restrictions have given us one vivid illustration. In case 
of feuds, the Lolo are obliged to fight for their clan. In the clan, 
no fighting is allowed, the disputes between members are to be 
settled by the arrangement of the elders. If a case of murder is 
found within the clan, the murderer is asked to pay his life for 
retribution, never arranged by paying off blood money which is 
a kind of peace settlement between clans. This simple fact indi- 
cates that clan members are obliged not to kill each other. While 
the conflict between clans usually leads to severe fighting, plun- 
dering, killing and enslaving, each of the parties is recruited from 
their respective kinsmen. Any visitor to the land of the Lolo 
would certainly be struck by their feuds which are tremendous 
and are often carried on from generation to generation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these feuds may be considered as a function of the clan 
organization. 

The feuds of the Lolo as described are organized on the basis 
of kinship system. But they are also a form of primitive political 
organization. Whenever the feuds take place between larger 
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groups, that is to say, two or more clans are associated to be a 
party in contrast to an opposing party, it is usually the related 
clans forming an alliance. The related clans are, of course, the 
clans affiliated by marriage. In case two related clans come into 
conflict, the women who are connected to both clans, always 
assume the position of reconciliators or peace-makers. If a woman 
has tried in vain to make peace settlement between two clans, 
say her father’s clan and her husband’s clan, she would come 
out finally standing in the battlefield between the two groups in 
order to stop their fighting. If the conflicting groups would not 
give up their weapons, she would take off her dresses and lie bare 
in the battlefield. It is then, and only then, the parties concerned 
would immediately cease combat and the woman being ashamed 
of herself would commit suicide. These are again the vivid ex- 
amples of the Lolo’s kinship usages that govern the individuals’ 
behavior in their relations to their kin under certain circumstances. 

Within the clan, the family is the fundamental unit. In contra- 
distinction to the clan, the family is a bilateral group: to say that 
an individual belongs to a certain family implies that he recognizes 
relationship with a certain man as his father and a certain woman 
as his mother. How then can the unilateral clan coexist with the 
bilateral family? Of course, recognition or neglect refers to dis- 
tinct phases of social life. As we recognize the mother but ignore 
her with respect to the family name, so primitive societies may 
recognize both parents in a variety of ways yet disregard either 
for specific purposes. 

An elementary family among the Lolo consists of parents and 
their unmarried children. When a daughter grows up to the age 
of maturity, she marries and goes to live with her husband in his 
clan. But a married son should live in a new house built within the 
clan village. The elementary family is thus a household unit with 
the exception of the fact that the household includes slaves. The 
household slaves who can be sold and purchased at will and are 
considered a form of property, never belong to the kinship group 
of their master. They actually labor for the family and depend 
on it for living. 

Each house in the Lolo village stands aloof from the rest. The 
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distance between two houses is from twenty to thirty feet or more. 
So the village is not a compact type, it usually consists of ten to 
fifty houses dispersed on a mountain slope or basin, or occupying 
a small valley by the side of a rivulet. It is in the houshold that 
the Lolo daily activities are regularly carried out. A brief descrip- 
tion of the house setting is necessary in order to see how the 
family members and other relatives interact or behave in such 
environment. Inside the house, there is a fireplace in the middle 
called Kuo-chwang #4#£ which is the most important center of 
all activities. The Kuo-chwang is built around a circular depressed 
ground with a stand of three pieces of stone to support a big 
round-bottomed iron kettle. It is around this fireplace that the 
family members gather to cook, eat, drink and rest. It is again 
around this fireplace the family entertains their relatives. Seats 
of honor by the side of the Kuo-chwang are determined by direc- 
tions. The guests are invited to sit on the ground behind the fire- 
place while the host and hostess have their seats on the left. The 
household slaves and the White Lolo can only gather on the right 
side or in front of the fireplace. The Black and White Bones are 
not allowed to eat together from the same dish though they can 
have the same kind of food. This restriction is held between some 
kinship members though in a different nature. An elder brother 
can never sit and eat together with a younger brother’s wife. In 
the terms of the Lolo, an elder brother is called vi o while a 
younger brother 7 7. These two terms are applied to all males of 
ego’s generation within the clan. One thing which puzzles me is 
that the distinction between 27 0 or elder brother and 77 or younger 
brother is not made because of age, besides actual brothers. Sons 
of father’s elder brother are ego’s vi o, regardless of age. In the 
same way, sons of father’s younger brother are ego’s 7 i, again 
regardless of age. It is, therefore, very often that an elder brother, 
much younger in age, is tabooed to eat with the wife of his younger 
brother, older in age. Furthermore, father-in-law taboo is enforced 
even more strictly among the Lolo. A father never eats together 
with his son’s wife and they are not allowed to talk to each other 
or even to look into each other’s face. This may be one of the 
reasons why the married son must live in a separate house. As 
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we are not going into those theories in regard to the kinship 
avoidance, it suffices to say that father-in-law taboo and brother- 
in-law taboo have been a traditional form of kinship relationship 
which regulates the behavior toward certain types of affinal 
relatives. 

Turn to the fireplace again. It is around it that certain big 
occasions like religious and magical performances are held, and 
the kinsmen and kinswomen gather to enjoy their festivities. We 
had an occasion to witness one of their festivities. The Lolo people 
kept themselves busy in killing and skinning cows and goats, boil- 
ing the animal bones and meat together for feast. Boys and girls 
came out to sing and dance in front of the fireplace which is called 
the Kuo-chwang Dance. Their celebration is usually accompanied 
by wine-drinking and pipe smoking. They can sit there long, 
chattering all sorts of stories, clan history and feuds, politics and 
adventures. Sometimes, in the midst of their talking, the young 
men of the clan, encouraged by their elders, would rise, take 
up arms, leave for an expedition, and give their enemies a surprise 
attack. Their fighting spirit is comparable to that of the Plains 
Indians of North America and the Badawin tribes of Arabia. The 
victorious return would again be celebrated around the fireside. 

We should notice that in the Lolo clan, a family may consist 
of several elementary families or household units in so far as the 
father and sons share in the common property in land and other 
possessions. At the death of the parents, the family property is 
inherited by both sons and daughters. The male slaves go to the 
sons while the female slaves to the daughters, the latter including 
those who have been married out. The other property, including 
herds, silver money and furniture, are divided among the sons and 
daughters. But land and houses should be given to the sons. The 
youngest son always takes possession of the house lately dwelt 
in by their parents. I don’t think this is a kind of junior right 
because it is very natural that the elder brothers get married 
earlier and do have separate houses. In a word, the children of 
the same parents are entitled to have equal right of inheritance. 
As to the family name and honors, they are succeeded only by the 
sons, who, in turn, will be succeeded by their sons. Being the per- 
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manent members of the clan, the sons and grandsons are eligible 
to become the rulers of the village and its people. 

A special form of inheritance which is also a kind of preferential 
marriage is technically referred to as the levirate. That is to say, 
a man’s wife is automatically inherited by his brother or a kinsman 
ranking as such. The levirate is so universally practised among 
the Lolo that I have seen not only a brother take over the wife 
of his deceased brother but also a nephew or brother’s son inherits 
his aunt, the wife of his father’s brother. E. B. Taytor has pointed 
out that the levirate results from the notion of marriage as a 
compact between groups rather than between individuals. From 
this principle it follows that when a union terminates by the 
death of one of the mates, a substitute is automatically supplied 
by the group of the deceased. This is partially true among the 
Lolo whose clan has been the most compact unit. On the other 
hand, as in the case of the Chinese clan and family, the union of 
individuals is no less symbolic of an alliance of groups, but the 
levirate is strictly forbidden. Beyond this point, we, therefore, 
must inquire into the specific conditions of the social environment 
as well as the accepted methods of acquiring a spouse. 

Among many societies, where a woman is definitely purchased 
in the strict sense of the term, she naturally forms an inheritable 
property. The bride-price is exorbitant in the Lolo community so 
that the widow passed into the custody of a brother or, failing 
one, of a more remote male relative within the clan. That prop- 
erty concepts also lie at the root of the levirate can again be 
evidenced by the repayment of the bride-price when a case of 
divorce happens. 

Moreover, the levirate among the Lolo is practised side by side 
with cross-cousin marriage. By cross-cousins we mean the relations 
between the children of a brother and a sister. In other words, 
the children of a man are cross-cousins of his sister’s children, the 
relationship being reciprocal. The Lolo have a term called o zie 
a sa meaning exactly the cross-cousins. If a daughter of my 
mother’s brother or of my father’s sister is eligible to marry me, 
she is also eligible to be the wife of my brother, hence the levirate 
will be the natural result. 
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In so far as marriage is concerned, we have noticed that a Lolo 
must marry outside of his own clan, but he can inherit his brother’s 
wife who is his agnatic affinal and who may originally be his cross- 
cousin or cognatic relative. In other words, his marriage must be 
outside of his clan but inside of certain related clans. Then the 
question arises as to why marriages of cross-cousins are permis- 
sible while those of parallel cousins are tabooed. The children 
of a man and those of his brother are one another’s parallel cousins; 
so are the children of a woman and those of her sister. The simple 
fact that the patrilineal clan is the fixed rule of descent, gives a 
plausible explanation because the members of the same clan are 
prevented from marrying by the exogamous law. On the other 
hand, cross-cousins belong to different but affiliated clans, hence 
they remain unaffected by the exogamous restriction. They are, 
moreover, the next of kin whose relationship is often renewed by 
gifts and return gifts and reenforced by various social and cere- 
monial obligations. Since both male and female have the right of 
inheritance, and the possession of property plays a dominant role 
in such society, the motive of keeping desirable belongings within 
the family circle may again well lead to the marriage with the 
father’s sister’s daughter or the mother’s brother’s daughter. Thus 
cross-cousin marriage, being permissible by customary law, can 
at the same time preserve the property and the social prestige 
within the family. These are probably the fundamental reasons 
that the Lolo consider the marriage between cross-cousins as the 
most preferential. 

The long practice of cross-cousin marriage among the Lolo can 
be observed from the use of kinship terms. In other words, this 
form of marriage has its influence upon the formation and classi- 
fication of the kindred. First of all, the Lolo do not have the 
independent terms for father-in-law and mother-in-law as both of 
them are originally kinship relatives. Where a man regularly weds 
the daughter of his mother’s brother or of his father’s sister, a 
maternal uncle will normally be his father-in-law or a paternal 
aunt his mother-in-law. Hence it is no wonder that both the 
Lolo man and woman designate their father-in-law by the same 
term as their mother’s brother called o gni, or by the same term 
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as their father’s sister’s husband called i pi. The other two terms, 
a bar, a father’s sister, and gni gni, mother’s brother’s wife, are 
used to address the mother-in-law. 

The marriage between cross-cousins has been practised from 
generation to generation in the Lolo society. Let us take some 
terms of two generations upward for illustration. The term o pu 
designates both wife’s father’s father and mother’s father, that is 
to say, maternal uncle or son of mother’s father becomes ego’s 
father-in-law. Another term a ma has three designations, namely, 
wife’s father’s mother, mother’s mother and father’s father’s sister. 
This simple fact indicates that ego’s paternal grandaunt or father’s 
father’s sister married into another clan and her daughter who 
was cross-cousin of ego’s father married back to be ego’s mother 
and then ego’s mother’s brother, the son of ego’s paternal grand- 
aunt, becomes again ego’s father-in-law. This single term gives 
us an idea of two generations of cross-cousin marriage. 

If we turn a generation downward, there is no special term 
for son-in-law who is usually ego’s sister’s son. A term sa mo 
has, however, three designations, namely, son’s wife, sister’s 
daughter and wife’s brother’s daughter. This term also indicates 
cross-cousin marriage among the lower generation. Let us look 
at the Genealogical Table V, it is obvious that my son’s wife is 
the daughter of my sister and at the same time the daughter of 
my wife’s brother. On the other hand, my daughter’s husband is 
the son of my sister and also the son of my wife’s brother. In 
this case both my son-in-law and daughter-in-law are the members 
of my wife’s clan. 

We have now seen some instances how the Lolo observe cross- 
cousin marriage. This system has influence upon the kinship 
nomenclature. If there were only two clans and they had recipro- 
cal cross-cousin marriage, we would have a theoretical diagram 
drawn up like a column. On the first square plane which repre- 
sents the first generation, we assign at two corners two men, say 
A and B, from two clans who exchange their sisters for wives. 
The letter S indicates siblings and the sign || the marriage. On 
the second square plane, that is the second generation, the children 
of A and B who are cross-cousins to each other, intermarry, or 
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the sons of A and B again exchange their sisters for wives. The 
generation lines go down from father to son and from son to son’s 
son, or from mother to daughter and from daughter to daughter’s 
daughter. Thus in the second generation, we have a relationship 
plane different from that of the first generation. In the third 
generation, when the grandchildren of A and B intermarry, the 
plane of relationship comes back to that of the first generation. 
The fourth generation which is not drawn in the diagram, will, 
however, have a relationship plane like that of the second gen- 
eration. In theory, therefore, this diagram of relationships would 
go down for generations. But, in practice, it does not work out 
so nicely. The Lolo, however, do have generations of cross-cousin 
marriage which has been verified by the kinship terms that we 
have already discussed. 

The system of marriage in connection with the kinship relations 
is conventional to each society according to its traditional develop- 
ment. The Lolo’s cross-cousin marriage is reciprocal and they 
prohibit any form of marriage between parallel cousins. The 
preferential marriage between cross-cousins and the strict restric- 
tion between parallel cousins are clearly shown in our Genealogical 
Table VI. The terms for the children of mother’s sister are the 
same as those for the children of father’s brother. They are all 
addressed and treated as siblings or ma dzz gni mo, thus marriage 
between them is incestuous. In the Chinese clan, the marriage 
with daughter of mother’s brother and that with daughter of 
mother’s sister are preferential while the marriage with daughter 
of father’s sister, as I have found in Fukien, is disgustful though 
not illegal. Among the matrilineal clans in the Trobriand Islands 
of Melanesia which have been studied by B. Ma.inowskI, a 
reverse variety of marriage is found. For Trobrianders, the marri- 
age with the daughter of mother’s sister is strictly prohibited by 
the law of clan exogamy. In contrast to the Chinese, their prefer- 
ential marriages are with daughter of father’s brother and daughter 
of father’s sister while the marriage with daughter of mother’s 
brother is disgustful, though not strictly forbidden. Taking only 
the three societies for comparison, different varieties of forms 
have been shown in the marriages and restrictions between cross- 
cousins and between parallel cousins. 
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A few words should be added as to the attitude the Lolo assume 
in connection with the kinship terms which they apply to address 
person or group of persons. Those relatives who are related in 
terms of ma dzz gni mo or siblings, should assume a formal and 
decorous attitude toward each other. Marriage between ma dzz 
gm mo is strictly forbidden so that no obscene words should be 
exchanged. Not even a man of a third party is allowed to flirt 
with a lady in the presence of her brother lest it would lead to 
open conflict or to clan feuds. In contrast to ma dzz gni mo, those 
relatives who are affiliated in terms of o zie a sa or cross-cousins, 
are privileged to make jests and take liberties. We know cross- 
cousins are eligible to marriage so that reciprocal familiarity be- 
comes their special right. They are not only allowed to have social 
intercourse but also given sexual license. As a matter of fact, the 
marriage in the Lolo is a long process. A bride usually goes back, 
after wedding, to live with her parents for three or five years, 
during which period she could have the right of license. The 
bride may, and often does, have relations with any of her lovers, 
especially other male cross-cousins besides her husband. As soon 
as she gets pregnant, her husband is notified so that he immediately 
begins to build a new house to welcome his bride back to his clan. 
The first child, however, may not actually be his own, but he has 
to assume his sociological fatherhood. The clan of the Lolo is, 
therefore, rather a sociological kinship organization than a unit 
for maintaining blood unity. With long history of cross-cousin 
marriage, the Lolo become, at any rate, very much inbreeding. 
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THe FuNDAMENTAL KINSHIP NOMENCLATURE OF THE LOLO 






































Lolo Phonetic 
Terms Symbols Chinese Translation English Translation 
Yza Gk 
th a dzu % AL. 127 FL father's father's father, 
y,) ~ 2: e father's father's father's 
AB AL father, mother's father's 
father 
a pi-z 7 ~ fag father's father's mother 
Dd x nie oF father's father's father's 
ALB RAPE mother, mother's father's 
mother 
a pu ; cf dx@A. father's father, father's 
4W AL, fer. father's brother 
3x aiu ALE 4 FR-G- father's mother, father's 
: ; ',g father's brother's wife 
FrAee 5 FAR. mother's father's sister 
a ma Z, Sh AB-- father's father's sister, 
2 d Ache, “4 . mother's mother, mother's 
if eh FA-Q father's brother's wife, 
AE FA-G. wife's father's mother 
4t o pu Aha aie mother's father, mother's 
oe w . cm ” father's brother, wife's 
% LAB father's father 
5 # a ba ». father 
A a mo tt mother 
of G da da {OX (BsEAG EE) father's eldest brother 
x (term of direct address) 
w+ pu (pi) o 4AX FRE father!s brother 
: , 
4 Ut mo gni hte Fee father's brother's wife, 
& ply. : mother's sister 
uf 
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THE FuNDAMENTAL KinsHip NOMENCLATURE OF THE LoLo (continued) 






























































Phonetic 
Terms Symbols Chinese Translation English Translation 
2 a bor father's sister, wife's 
m—n| 522 4b Ba kb mother, husband's mother 
i pi 4+tt Ex F father's sister's husband, 
y vi oak web 3 wife's father, husband's 
(2 eBags father. (the word 7#/is gene 
— gn) erally pronounced as "gni") 
\ & 4~* 
oa o gni g - Lh mother's brother, wife's 
a K EK 9} father, husband's father 
gni gni mother's brother's wife 
be Ga: EA wife's mother, husband's 
— ’ mother 
Pr nga K I 
| Xl xX A de BZ ego 
#tT © pba adza RK husband 
je Uf ‘mi gni + wife 
vio ' brother, father's elder 
n UU A, PLIRD brother's son, mother's 
yer elder sister's son 
| mu mu F(RLEHAGZ) eldest brother 
— hn KF a) (direct address) 
a mi t fk g elder brother's wife 
a wa 4K 4 Kk mother's elder sister's 
Ale (BASF GR son's wife, mother's 
A/ elder brother's daughter 
| (direct address) 
vi mo ’ elder sister, fatner's 
YU“ . 2M 3ikp elder brother's daughter, 
mother's elder sister's 
— daughter 
6 wu a vi K4P (ALEFREF ) eldest sister (direct address) 
e 5s Fa  Z heh younger brother, father's 
i i) 7 Ee ge younger brother's son, 


mother’s younger sister's 
son 
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Tue FuNDAMENTAL KinsHip NOMENCLATURE OF THE LoLo (continued) 





Lolo 
Terms 


Phonetic 
Symbols Chinese Translation English Translation 





a 


gni ma ING RAG younger brother's wife, 


mother's younger sister's 
son's wife 





gni mo Sh Cha SA younger sister, father's 











co. younger brother's daughter, 
mother's younger sister's 
daughter 
3:25 a bar gin 4tELS father's sister's son 
‘ a sa tb psprR Direct address of the following 
3 ¥ ee relations: 
A4B A KE father's sister's daughter, 
(RtEFA29) eldest brother's wife (add- 
_ ressed by female only), hus- 
band's eldest sister 
gc 5 ogni zin GLUE mother's brother's son 





o zie GRIF ZY Direct address of the follow- 


_4/. ing relations: 
RIKI Hr mdther's brother's son, wife's 
Eres 4 brother, son's wife's father, 
. daughter's husband's father 





o gni a mi Eerie cw mother's brother's daughter 





ma dzz, gni x ABTS brothers and sisters, parale 
mo E (Z4é 2, lel cousins (the relation be- 
p aden tween the children of two 
Lind brothers or two sisters) 





oziea sa EGEHMEK, cross-cousins (the relation 
Fab vie: between the children of a 
HG K brother and a sister) 





ma 62s , brothers, the relation be- 
CT LR 4 tween sons of two brothers 
FEL tHE or of two sisters, the re- 
’ : lation between husbands of 
two sisters 





vi mo gni Bhp t 3 sisters, the relation be- 
mo BRA, ’ tween wives of two brotherg,anai 


Sieh ag the relation between daughters 


of two sisters 





RR ae REET seer 


Pa, 
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Tue FunpAMENTAL KinsHIp NOMENCLATURE OF THE LOLO (continued) 








"Lolo Phonetic 
Terms Symbols 


Chinese Translation 


English Translation 





ami a sa 4b4E, 48H. 


the relation between husband's 
sister and brother's wife, and 
that between daughter's husband's 
mother and son's wife's mother 











BAH 


B zin fe son 
| 5 2 zin é4 5-48, son's wife 
| 
sa mo 45. 4h 494 the direct address of the fol- 
o v. ee lowing relations: 


son's wife, sister's daughter, 
wife's brother's daughter 





j % a mi oat 


daughter 





a mi sa de (HY ot —Faiis. 

xer Arse 
4R 2 PF keSEK 

' SGSGA SG FE 

V6 HES) 


daughter's husband (the term 44 
is applied to the males mar- 
ried to female relatives such 

as father's sister's husband, 
sisterts husband, daughter's 
husbend, brother's daughter's 
husband, sister's daughter's 
husband, etc. 





1% HRI 


| & of zin du 


brother's son, mother's 
sister's son's son 





4 
-. zin du ci 
Vp of 12 a 


FEKE; SRAEKE, 


brother's son's wife, mother's 
sister's son's sonts wife 





f 3) a mi du 


VB SER 


brother's davghter, mother's 
sister's son's daughter 





o zie zin 
1% % 


~ aHh 


Gelé $F, 


mother's brother's son's son, 
daughter's husband, brother's 
daughter's husband 





rs _ 0 zie a mi Gal EK, 
é 


{EE, 


mother's brother's son's 
daughter, son's wife, 
brother's son's wife. 





ee 


gni mo zin 


HY KE 1ERG 


sister's son, daughter's 
husband, brother's daughter's 
husband 
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Tue FunDAMENTAL KinsHip NOMENCLATURE OF THE LoLo (continued) 





Lolo Phonetic 
Terms Symbols Chinese Translation English Translation 





gni mo a It tie, KE sister's daughter, son's 
mi 


iil 4448. wife, brother's son's wife 





oe er 3h PIh GAF. son's son, son's son's son, 
son's son's son's son 


? 1% g FFE. son's son's wife 

d > BE aa son's daughter 

Y % ot 1% Hh. brother's son's son 

2 > otf 44 hw brother's son's daughter 
ye ? & Af. th daughter's son , 
WD ar ma 1k a daughter's daughter ' 


é, ga, zie, BR, 2W2 eldest, second, third; fourth, 
nu, zi We Bother, fifth. (These five particles 























: 2s - th £ are used as suffix added to 
V xB + 2 61 29%, AID. the nouns to form the direct 
TEFRGE bAF-£ address in order to denote 
bf 25h fF) the order of birth.) 
» 





Nores oN THE PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


b, d, dz, g probably includes two varieties, one truly voiced and one voiceless lenis. 
They are not distinguished here. 

é, p are strongly aspirated stops. 

ng is a guttural nasal, as in English “ sing.” 

gn is a pre-palatal nasal as in French “ magnifique.” 

s, €, dz, z place and exact manner of articulation indeterminate. 

ar like mid-western American -r as in bird. 

z is guttural fricative as in German “ rauchen.” 

ui front rounded vowel like French “ tw.” 

a mixed or back unrounded vowel. 

-n final n denotes nasalization of the preceding vowel. 

i, a, etc. The long mark above the vowels denotes a longer duration, but probably 
the impression may be caused by differences in tone. 

z may be used syllabically as a vowel like in Peking, tzu -f-, ssit pg. 








pA 
ta bY, VAs 


Le ee se ee Ue Ue ee 
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Agnatic Male Relatives 


Agnatic Female Relatives 


Lineal Female Ascendants 


Cognatic Male Relatives 


Cognatic Female Relatives 


Males Married to Female Agnates 


Females Married to Male Agnates 
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mo , a 
to} 




















Zin 
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Cognatic Male Relatives 


Cognatic Female Relatives 


Agnatic Male Relatives 


Agnatic Female Relatives 


Male Affinal Relatives through Cognates 


Female Affinal Relatives through Cognates 
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la, az /’ 
ia \ 
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5 u a pu 
Fath 
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KINSHIP RELATIVES 


































































































Tue GENEALOGICAL TABLE IT. 


KINSHIP RELATIVES OF EGO’S WIF 















































ae) Ban e 
1 R ’ ha gni smo © gni zin | hg 
wi wat 


























‘ABLE IIT 


’S WIFE’S FAMILY 





ce 
gn gn 
& 

















Male Affinal Relatives through wife 


Agnatic Male Relatives 


zin 


0 Female Affinal Relatives through wife 


Agnatic Female Relatives 








THe GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


KINSHIP RELATIVES OF EGO’S HUS] 





























ca Ht O fom 
Ne 


oY 
a SA gni-mo ——— ba dza 
eT; Ap df Ae’ 


























zin 
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Tasie IV 
S HUSBAND’S FAMILY 





























IZ 
bar 
Le 
Ui) x a 
i de a $a 
Aw kAd 
“ > Male Affinal Relatives through husband 
0 Female Affinal Relatives through husband 
G [a Lineal Male Descendant 
zin 
£ O Lineal Female Descendant 











'*. Agnatic Female Relatives 
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KINSHIP RELATIVES OF THE FAMILIES 


AND OF DAUGHTER’S HUSB. 
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Male Affinal Relative 


Female Affinal Relati 


Agnatic Male Relativ 


Agnatic Female Relat 


TABLE V 


MILIES OF SON’S WIFE 
>) HUSBAND 
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THE GENEALOGY OF PARALLI] 
COUSINS SHOWING THEIR MA 
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ALOGICAL TABLE VI 


ARALLEL COUSINS AND CROSS- 
cIR MARRIAGE PREFERENCES 


























ROHIBITIONS 

zs 4 ¥ vt U& .B 32 

: a ba pi o a bar 
x 1bF22% 469 






















































































A THEORETICAL DIAGRAM OF THE 
LOLO’S CROSS COUSIN MARRIAGE 
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PORTRAIT-PAINTING ON A CHINESE PORCELAIN CUP 


J. RAHDER 


University OF LEIDEN 


This set of a Chinese porcelain cup with cover and dish to 
match is not remarkable because of excellence of material or work- 
manship, but as a rare specimen of portraiture and evidence of 
the potter’s interest in Chinese history. 

Eight famous persons (four on the dish, two on the cup, and 
two on the cover) are represented in portraits. Two persons are 
mentioned in an inscription. Five heroes, three philosophers, one 
female paragon of filial piety, and one scoundrel have thus been 
portrayed. Their lives cover twelve centuries (2nd cent.-13th 
cent.): Under the later Han dynasty (two persons), Shu-Han 
dynasty (three men), Chin dynasty (Yane Shu-tzii), Pei-Han 
dynasty (Liu Ts‘ung) , Tang) , T‘ang dynasty (An Chin-tsang) 
and Sung dynasty (two men). Those who played a predominant 
part in the history of the three warring kingdoms (Shu-Han, Wei, 
Wu; in a comprehensive sense 3rd century and beginning of 4th 
century) are particularly numerous (five or six men). This is in 
accordance with a remark by R. L. Hopson (Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1915, vol. 2, p. 281) stating that pictures of the semi- 
legendary heroes of this romantic San-Kuo epoch are very fre- 
quently used as decorative motif on blue, white, and “ famille 
verte ” pottery of the K‘ang-hsi period. The described cup, cover, 
and dish are, however, of a much more recent date; judging from 
the red studio marks on the cup and cover, characteristic of the 
19th century, chiefly Tao-kuang period (1821-1850; Hopson l.c., 
p. 265). They have been manufactured in the 19th century. 

The glaze of the pictures has been painted in almost all colors: 
blue, golden yellow, red, green, brown, and grey. 

This teacup, with cover and dish to match, though smaller in 
size, may be compared to a set of soup cups with cover and dish 
to match, depicted in J. P. VAN GorpsenHovEN, La Céramique 
Chinoise sous les Ts‘ing (Brussels 1936, Planche 101, No. 237) . 
Both inscriptions on the cup consist of verses (five or seven words 
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each). There are many cases of this union of poetry and ceramic 
art, since Emperor Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) wrote his famous 
laudatory poems on choice porcelain. It is difficult to read a num- 
ber of the abbreviated and deformed characters. A translation of 
the inscriptions and biographical notices concerning the ten por- 
trayed persons follow: 

DisH 


Inscriptions to each side of portraits on dish: 


a ee ES 
RIA RAE HK 
ae fil 7G AE 


1. Cuu-xo Liang: Two feet of the low chair on which he is 
sitting are visible. Inscription on both sides of his portrait: 
“ Minister of the Han (dynasty); Cau-Ko Wu-hou.” He was 
the most famous hero of the time of the three kingdoms, served 
as commander-in-chief under the first emperor of the Shu Han 
state (at present Ssii-ch‘uan Prov.) , Lru Pei or Chao-lieh ti (men- 
tioned in the cup inscription) , and under its second emperor Hou i 
A. D. 223-263). His exploits in the war of Shu Han and Wu 
against the northern state Wei have been told in the San Kuo 
Chih. He died in 234. Turning to the right, 

2. Yin-shih (recluse) Cutao Hsiao-Jan, 2nd cent. A. D. lived 
as a singing recluse in a grass hut on the Ching-chiang (river) . 
After his hut burned down he used to sleep in the open. Legend 
makes him a centenarian. As his dwelling place is said to have 
been a mountain near Chén-chiang, this mountain bears his name, 
Chiao-shan. Under the Chin dynasty (265-420) a scholar praised 
him as the most remarkable man since the mythical emperor, 
Fu-hsi. Turning to the right, 

3. An Chin-tsang, Duke of the Tai-country is represented as 
holding a sword pointed at his belly. While serving as an official 
in the Chinese T‘ang capital Ch‘ang-an, he was falsely accused 
of having taken part in a conspiracy against the crown prince. 
Before the judge he opened his belly with a sword in order to 
prove his innocence. The empress Wu-Hou (reign 684-705) , con- 
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vinced of his innocence, stopped the judicial investigation and 
ordered her court physician to attend to his wounds. Under em- 
peror Jui-tsung (710-712, formerly the above-mentioned crown- 
prince) he was promoted to the rank of Master General of the 
Imperial Guard. Turning to the right, 

4. Cu‘in Tu-nan, poet and recluse, born in Po-chou (Anhui 
Province) lived twenty years as recluse on Wu-tang mountain in 
Hupei. He is said to have learnt the art of hibernation on the 
Hua mountain (Shensi-Province) and to have slept one hundred 
days and nights in succession. He was invited several times to 
the Imperial Court, but he refused all offers of office. He wrote a 
treatise on the elixir of life and died 989 A. D. 


CovER 
Inscriptions on cover: 


Hi FAY aah BE TESA 

SHES AA HER 

RA 

WT ER BY Ae eK We 


1. Portrait of Minister Win Tien-hsiang (1236-82), whose 
loyalty to the last Sung emperor Tuan-tsung (died 1278) and his 
infant successor is famous. After the defeat of the Sung army he 
lived three years as a prisoner at the Court of the Mongolian 
Emperor Kublai, where he was finally put to death. His works 
on philosophy of nature and other subjects were reprinted under 
the title Wén-shan hsien-shéng ch‘iian-chi in the collection Ssti-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an. Marcou tgs translated his “ Chant du grand fluide ” 
in Le Kou-wén chinois, pp. 312-5 (Paris 1925). The following 
quotation from this poem appears on the cover between WEN’s 
portrait and the oval picture of the constellations and the rect- 
angular earth: “The sun and stars (i.e. heaven), the Yellow 
River and the five highest mountains of China (1. T‘ai-shan; 2. 
Hua in Shensi; 3. Héng in Hunan; 4. Héng in Shansi; 5. Sung in 
Hopei) (i.e. earth) emit the Cosmic Spirit (Marcouttss “ grand 
fluide”). Within the oval picture are visible: above the sun, 
below the moon, round about the constellations (lines connecting 
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the stars), in the center the rectangular “ Middle Kingdom ” 
China (i.e. the earth), showing (river) water surrounding the 
five mountains. What seems to be another quotation from WEN’s 
works (though not identified) appears on the other side of the 
oval picture: “ Forecasting earthly destines, calculating heavenly 
causation (astrology) .” 

2. Portrait of the fourteen year old girl Ts‘ao E, paragon of 
filial piety. After her father had been drowned in the Ché-chiang 
(river) (A. D. 143) , she lamented on its bank seventeen days and 
nights in succession and finally drowned herself. To the left of 
her portrait the waves of this river are visible (with part of her 
almost submerged head) . 


Cup 


Inscriptions to each side of Liu Ts‘ung: 


ZTE. tt Hh E 


Inscription to right of Yane Shu-tzii: 
EF 


Large inscription on cup: 


RMS. wR. BRB. HET 
Tto RAMK—+ ih. MURALI. 


Inscription on the bottle which is pictured on the cup: 


FDP UR LY HA. AAOTOK HE. «KIRA ATE 
DMF 0 


1. Portrait of the king (swinging his sword) of the northern 
country (Pei-ti Wang) Liv Ts‘ung (reign 310-318) , second Hun 
king of the northern kingdom Ch‘ien-Chao (304-318) (also named 
Northern Han) , with its center in the present Shansi province. 
Being the fourth son of the first Hun king Lru Yiian, Liu Ts‘ung 
ascended the throne after having killed his elder brother, who had 
tried to murder him. In 311 he defeated the army of the Chinese 
Chin dynasty (265-316) , occupied the Chinese capitals Lo-yang 
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and Ch‘ang-an, and imprisoned the 3rd Chin emperor Huai-ti 
(put to death in 313). He ruthlessly exterminated the Chin high 
officials and his behavior lacked self-restraint and wise patience. 
The creation of this hunnish Northern Han state on Chinese terri- 
tory has been compared to the rise of the West-Gothic Empire 
in the Roman provinces a century later. 

2. The other portrait on the cup represents YANG Shu-tzii 
(Shina-jimmei-jisho p. 1223) under the Chin emperor Wu (265- 
290) , virtuous governor of the town and district of Hsiang-yang 
(on the Han-river) , to whom the inscription “ within the frame 
of a rice-wine bottle” is dedicated. Emperor Wu charged him 
with the conduct of the war against Lu K‘ang, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Wu-state (on the lower Yang-tzii). The first line of 
the inscription mentions a monument, erected by his grateful sub- 
jects on Hsien-shan mountain (Hupei-province) , where an annual 
commemoration service used to be held. The inscription on the 
monument was called “ tear-shedding,” as its readers, lamenting 
Yano’s death, used to weep. The inscription within the wine bottle 
reads: “ The ‘ tear-shedding ’ inscription on Hsien-mountain bash- 
fully and respectfully proclaims: ‘ His great faithfulness was con- 
stant and level, equal and just, like the waters of the Yang-tzi- 
chiang. He offered wine to his plotting officers (so as to let them 
forget their treacherous schemes). How YANG could ever com- 
mit the crime of murdering an enemy by poisoned wine?’” This 
is an allusion to the chivalrous attitude of YANG towards his 
equally chivalrous enemy Lu K‘ang, whose present, a bottle of 
wine, he drank without suspicion. YANG reciprocated by sending 
Lu, when he was ill, a bottle of medicine, which Lu too drank 
without hesitation. 


The names of Huane Hao and Chao-lieh Ti appear in the 
larger inscription on the cup. 


1. Huane Hao was a crafty favorite eunuch of the 2nd (last) 
emperor of the Shu-Han dynasty Hou Ti. After the death of 
Minister Tune Yiin in 246, his power increased and he managed 
at last to control the government. His treason caused the down- 
fall of the Shu-Han dynasty in 264, after defeat in war against 
the Wei state. 
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2. Chao-lieh Ti (Lru Pei before ascending the throne) , emperor 
A. D. 221-3, intended to continue the reign of his family, the Han 
dynasty, in Shu (the present province of Ssii-ch‘uan) and to 
reunite the whole Chinese empire. The Confucianist philosopher 
of history, Cau Hsi, recognized the claims of the Shu-Han state 
under Chao-lieh as legitimate in contrast to the claims of the rebel 
Wei and the illegitimate Wu states. 

The inscription, in two rhetorical questions, gives expression to 
indignation at Huanc Hao’s treason. The inscription reads: “ Why 
the Way of Shu (i.e. the Shu-Han dynasty) has been lost? Cer- 
tainly through not knowing the villainy of Huanc Hao. Why 
suicide (of Huane Hao, or of the last Shu-Han emperor, Hou) 
was distressing? Distressing was the impossibility to defend even 
one inch of (Shu-Han) territory. Drawing his sword and cutting 
his throat, he took one pint of his blood, in order to wash his 
ashamed face and to show heroism of Emperor Chao-lieh.” Play 
upon words, chao-lieh meaning “heroism” and Emperor Chao- 
lieh. 

Postscript: Mr. N. Orrema, Curator of the Oriental Collections 
in the “ Princessehof-Museum ” at Leeuwarden (Friesland, Nether- 
lands) , author of Manual of Chinese Ceramic Art (in Dutch, first 
edition published by DEBussy, Amsterdam, 1943, second edition 
to appear in 1946) , wrote to me that his museum possesses five 
similar sets of teacups with cover and dish to match, all bearing 
Tao-kuang period marks. On every cup, cover, and dish of this 
Princessehof collection two portraits with accompanying inscrip- 
tions (total six portraits per set) are represented. On the dishes 
he could easily identify the portraits of Cuu-xo Liang, sitting 
on a low chair, and of AN Chin-tsang, pointing his sword at his 
belly: on the cups Liu Ts‘ung appears with an inscription to the 
right “Pei-ti Wang ‘ King of the Northern Country.’” The 
characteristic shape of the rice-wine bottle (a Ming example in 
Ortrema’s Manual, picture No. 131) is pictured on the cups. The 
image of heaven, stars, and earth on the cover is, however, missing. 

We may conclude from the existence of these similar specimens 
that the cup, dish and cover described in this article are repre- 
sentative of a large family of porcelain ware, turned out on a 
large scale by pottery studios of the Tao-kuang period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The official history of the Chin period 


The present Chin shu is by no means the first history of the 
Chin dynasty ever compiled. No less than eighteen Chin histories, 
complete or in part, were preserved at the beginning of the T‘ang 
dynasty. Some covered the whole period, and others only a part 
of it. The most voluminous was the 110-chapter work by Tsana 
Jung-hsii #2 of the Southern Ch‘i (479-502) 2 This, however, 
like the others did not please the Emperor T“ai-tsung,’ who issued 
a decree in 646% in which he criticized all the eighteen Chin 
histories ° and ordered a recompilation. 


*TI am deeply indebted to Prof. James R. Ware for his untiring guidance which 
has improved this thesis in many ways. 3 

2 According to P‘u Ch‘i-lung’s A He commentary to Shih t‘ung SE3ii  (Ssii-pu 
pei-yao He BG pe ed.) 12.16a-b they were probably the nineteen works mentioned 
in Sui shu (All dynastic histories used in this thesis are T‘ung-wén Shu chii repro- 
duction of the 1739 ed.) 33.2a-b, 4b-5a, excluding that by Hst Tso-ch‘ih 74 i ay. 
This does not seem to agree entirely with the names mentioned in T“ai-tsung’s decree 
below. Actually there were about a dozen other pre-T‘ang works on the Chin history 
named in Nien-érh shih ta-chi t= ARB (Ssii-pu pei-yao ed.) 7.16a-17b and 
Shih-ch‘i shih shang-ch‘iieh PE gee (Kuang-ya JHE ts‘ung-shu ed.) 43. 1a-2b. 

? Biog. Nan Chit shu 54. 11a-12b. 

* The famous Li Shih-min. Biog. Gites 1196; C. P. Firzceratp: Son of Heaven. 

* T‘ang ta chao-ling chi KB AME (Shih-yiian i Bal ts‘ung-shu ed.) 81. 6a-b. 
The intercalary second month should read intercalary third month according to Chiu 
T‘ang shu 2.17b. The decree also appears in Yii hai EYE (Chekiang shu-chii ed.) 
46.28b and Ch‘iian T‘ang wén Ae iF ar (Kuang-ya shu-chii ed.) 8.1b-2b with some 
changes. 

° Fourteen of the eighteen authors are mentioned in the decree by surname, name, 
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According to Chiu T‘ang shu ° the order for the compilation of 
a new Chin history was issued in 644 and the work was completed 
in 646. It is not impossible that the decree in 646 was merely a 
confirmation of previous appointments of editors and compilers, 
perhaps with a desire to display the Emperor’s broad knowledge 
in Chinese historiography. The new compilation is said to have 
been based largely upon the work of Tsanc Jung-hsii, but refer- 
ences were made extensively to other works and even fictitious 
stories." The Emperor personally wrote the four critical essays 
attached to the annals of Emperor Hsiian and Emperor Wu, and 
to the biographies of the famous writer Lu Chi MEE, and the 
famous calligrapher Wane Hsi-chih 2%. In the last essay the 
Emperor, himself a calligrapher, criticized authoritatively the pen- 
manship of several earlier calligraphers.* The whole work thus 
acquired the honorific title of “ imperial compilation ” #4. The 
Emperor was so proud of the book that a copy of it was bestowed 
upon two princes of Silla to take back to their country in 648.° 
The book, at first known as Hsin Chin shu, soon dropped the 
word Hsin in its title and replaced the other Chin histories, which 
are now preserved only in fragments.*° 


or tz. Twelve of them can easily be identified as Tsana Jung-hsii (mentioned as 
Hsii), Yi Yi [RFE (mentioned by his tzu, Shu-ning #LB4), Hstao Tzit-yiin jf-F- 
& (as Tzi-yin), Wane Yin --[ (by his tz, Ch‘u-shu JRA), Ho Fa-shéng 
{PJ 2 /#E (as Fa-shéng), Kan Pao -}-%§% (as Kan), Lu Chi (as Lu), Ts‘ao Chia-chih 
Wesez (as Ts‘ao) , Tene Ts‘an BLE (as TENG) , Tan Tao-luan ORE (as Luan), 
Sun Shéng ERE (as Shéng), and Hsti Kuang PR (as Kuang) all mentioned in 
Sui shu 33.2a-b, 4b-5a. The other two were probably Hsten Ch‘én gp YE (tzit 
Hsing-ssit 47 ih, mentioned as Ssii) and P‘er Sung-chih JEREZ (mentioned as 
Sung, misread #/§ in T‘ang ta chao-ling chi). Neither of the two appears in Sui shu 
33 as author of a Chin history, but Hstrn’s biography in Chin shu 82.16a mentions 
his work on Chin history of over thirty chapters and P‘E1’s biography in Sung shu 
64.11b mentions his Chin Annals ###0 

° 66. 4b-5b; 73. 12a. * Chiu Tang shu 66. 5a-b; Shih tung 5.2a-b, 17. 3a-4b. 

®° To display his deep knowledge in fine arts may have been one of the Emperor’s 
motives in preparing these essays. According to Liang shu 35.9b Hstao Tzii-yiin, one 
of the eighteen authors and a calligrapher, failed to carry out his own plan to write 
a critical essay at the end of the biographies of Wana Hsi-chih and his son. The 
Emperor seems to be criticizing him for this in the decree of 646: see note 4. 

° Chiu T‘ang shu 199A, 18a-19a; Hsin Tang shu 220. 20b-21a. 

2°'Tana Chiu BPR: Chin yang-ch‘iu chi-pén FRLZRKHRAS, Chin chi chi-pén 
RE, Chiu chia chiu Chin shu chi-pén RRERHE (Ts‘ung shu chi-ch‘éng 42 
ts‘é 3805-10); Huane Shé Bae : Huang shih i-shu k‘ao Te FEE IK ts‘é 67-79, 
in which works on Chin history are collected under 21 headings. 
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Scholars of later times have not studied this History very much, 
and what few studies have been made are really not very well 
done." Exactly one century after its compilation Ho Ch‘ao 8 
prepared two chapters of Yin-i 2, which are very brief and 
mostly concerned with the pronunciation of words.” Famous 
Ch‘ing scholars like Lu Wén-shao [&3C54,'* Wane Ming-shéng © 
ng HE Cyao I H° Cu‘ten Ta-hsin & AM, * and Li Tz‘i-ming 
23234, did comparatively little in the collation and annotation 
of the texts. This is especially true with the Shih-huo chih B Ris 
or treatise on economic affairs. For example, in the five chapters 
of collation on Chin shu by Cu‘ten, there is only one note on the 
Shih-huo chih; in the ten chapters by WANe we find only two 
notes, in one of which he corrects one error but commits another. 
Other collators are hardly more helpful.** 

The only commentary on the whole book available is the Chin 
shu chiao-chu (CSCC) ###£ by Wu Shih-chien -E#: and Liv 
Ch‘éng-kan #)7K# printed in 1927. It is far from being compre- 
hensive, and the work on the Shih-huo chth is very unsatisfactory. 
In some cases it fails even to utilize the most easily accessible 
references such as those in other dynastic histories. Thus evident 
errors are overlooked. 


11 The sole exception is the ti-li chih HXF# or treatise on geography. Cf. Px Yiian 
SEV: Chin shu ti-li chih hsin pu-chéng SHAH TE. Fane Kai Fite: Hsin chiao Chin 
shu ti-li chih PRE: Hung Liang-chi vee: Tung Chin chiang-yii chih en 
SRE and Shih-liu Kuo chiang-yii chih --7X[Y in Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien —-- 
Fr AMG 3529-59, 3561-77, 3579-648, and 4083-209. 

*2 Preface by his brother-in-law Yana Ch’‘i-hsiian pl men in 747. The Yin-i is 
available at the end of the 1739 ed. of Chin shu. 

18 Lu’s collation is confined to the annals, the t‘ien-wén chih F3C, and the li chih 
fe. It is in his Ch‘iin-shu shih-pu Ste PA (Pao-ching tang ts‘ung-shu Fi Rkat 
ts‘é 67). 

14 Shih-cht shih shang-ch‘iieh 43.1a-52.6a, especially 47. 5a-b. 

18 Nien-érh shih ta-chi 7.16a-8.18b. 

28 Nien-érh shih k‘ao-i #3 (Chiien-yen t'ang ch‘iian-shu YEW aa ed.) 18. 
1a-22. 20a, esp. 20.17a; also Chu-shih shih-i #fi SLPS (Ch'ien-yen t‘ang ch‘iian-shu 
ed.) 1.11b-18b. 

27 Chin shu cha-chi FL 1. 1a-5b. 

*8Tmportant ones like: Huna I-hsiian ERLE : Chu-shih k‘ao-i a BR 
chapters 2 and 3 (Kuang-ya ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 341); Cuou Chia-lu ii Rik: Chin shu 
chiao-k‘an chi BEHRE. 5 chaps. (ibid. ts‘é 219); Lao Ko Ss: Chin shu chiao- 
k‘an chi, 3 chaps. (ibid. ts‘é 220); Tina Kuo-chiin THe: Chin shu chiao-wén 
RE aC, 5 chaps. (Ch‘ang-shu Ting shih ts‘ung-shu eh ed.). 
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Among the fifteen dynastic histories of China covering the long 
period from ancient times down to the fall of the Sui dynasty in 
617 A. D., only five contain treatises or chih devoted to economic 
affairs. These are Shih chi, Han shu, Chin shu, Wei shu, and 
Sui shu2® The treatise in Shih chi called P‘ing-chun shu 
¥F °° is confined to the early part of the Han period, especially 
the reign of Emperor Wu (140-87 B.C.). The section on eco- 
nomic affairs in Han shu which begins the use of the title Shih- 
huo chih is more ambitious in scale.” It starts with the Three 
Dynasties back in the second millennium B. C. and ends with the 
gigantic reforms of WancG Mang at the beginning of the Christian 
era. The third in sequence of the time of compilation is the eco- 
nomic treatise in Wei shu, which naturally limits itself to affairs 
under the T‘o-pa dynasty (386-550) .2* The chapters called Shih- 
huo chih in Chin shu and Sui shu were both compiled in the 
middle of the seventh century by official historians to supplement 
and continue the earlier works. 

The ten treatises in Swi shu were designed to cover five dyn- 
asties, Liang, Ch‘én, Northern Ch‘i, Chou, and Sui, and conse- 
quently were once well known as Wu-tai shih chih BKB 2 The 
Shih-huo chih** is not an exception, and in parts it covers the 
Sung, the Southern Ch‘i, and even the Eastern Chin (317-420). 
Its compilation was begun in 641, a few years before Chin shu 


1° The others are Hou Han shu, San Kuo chih, Sung shu, (Nan) Chi shu, Liang 
shu, Ch‘én shu, Pei Ch‘t shu, Chou shu, Nan shih and Pei shih. The first, the third, 
and the fourth contain treatises but no shih-huo chih. 

2° Translated by Edouard Cuavannes: Les Memoires Historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 
3. 538-604. 

*1 Dr. Nancy Lee Swann is preparing an annotated translation of this treatise, 
which is almost ready for publication. I have had the honor of reading her translation 
in an earlier stage. 

22 Working under the Northern Ch‘i, Wer Shou Bae naturally took the rulers of 
the preceding Eastern Wei (534-550) as legitimate successors of the Northern Wei 
(386-534) and wrote annals for them. Cf. J. R. Ware: Notes on the History of the 
Wei shu, JAOS 52 (1932) 35-45. 

°° Shih t‘ung 12.29a-b. Not to be confused with the Histories of the Five Dynasties 
after the T‘ang. 

** This chapter has been translated in an unpublished manuscript by Miss Rhea C. 
Buve of the University of California. Cf. Woodbridge Bincuam: The Founding of the 
T‘ang Dynasty 18, note 11. 
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was started, but the finished chapters were not presented to the 
throne until 656, ten years after the completion of Chin shu.” 
Among the twenty-one known editors and compilers of Chin shu 
at least four worked also on the Wu-tai shih chih.* It was proba- 
bly due to their effort that there is no overlapping in the treatises 
of the two histories. A peculiar result is that some records on the 
economic history of the Eastern Chin period are found in Sui shu 
but not in Chin shu as one would expect. As if in compensation 
the Shih-huo chih in Chin shu not only gives extensive accounts 
on the Western Chin (265-317) but also goes back to the Later 
Han dynasty (25-220) , picking up the thread left by Pan Ku in 
Han shu. It is undoubtedly the most important document on the 
economic history of China during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries. 

The term shih-huo chih has been translated as “treatise on 
economics,” ** “ Monograph on food and commodities,’ ** and 
“treatise on food and money.” *’ The last is the most literal, 
because “ medium of exchange ” seems to have been the essence 
of Pan Ku’s long definition of huo at the beginning of Han shu 
24A, and all earlier treatises on economic affairs are distinctly 
divided into two parts, on food and money. The second trans- 
lation then is wrong. The Shih-huo chih from the two T‘ang his- 
tories down are divided into more sections because of the growing 
complexity of economic life in later periods. 

The aim of the present thesis is to make a readable translation 
of this treatise with necessary annotations put in compact form. 
The basic text is the T‘ung-wén shu-chii J #7) reproduction 
of the 1739 edition because it is one of the most popular. Col- 
lations are made with other editions with important differences 
indicated. 


25 The original postscript of the Sung (1026) ed. RAL IABK of Sui shu, which is 
also available at the end of the 1739 ed. 

26 Hsin T‘ang shu 56.3a cites the names of the 21 historians. The four were Lt 
Ch‘un-féng 2479 il, Li Yen-shou SRE FE, Cuinc Po eT (Chiu T‘ang shu 73. 14b), 
and Linc-nu Té-fen 479 G83 (ibid. 73. 12b). 

27C. Martin Wrsur: Slavery in China during the Former Han Dynasty, 50. 

*8 Woodbridge BrncHaM: ibid. 13. 

2° Used by Nancy Lee Swann in her manuscript. 
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No attempt is made here to rewrite the economic history of the 
Chin dynasty. A few important features, however, are discussed 
in a historical introduction and the problems of the land system 
and land-tax system are summarized in two notes. References 
will be given in footnotes.*° Unsolved problems will also be indi- 
cated in the hope that they will form the basis for more extensive 
studies. 


2. Historical background and economic problems 


From the end of the second century to the beginning of the 
fifth, Chinese history presented a series of great changes. Politi- 
cally it saw the decline and fall of the Han empire, its division 
into Three Kingdoms (220-264), the short reunion under the 
Western Chin (265-317), the suicidal wars waged by the Chin 
royal princes against one another (300-310), the uprising and 
invasion of barbarian or semi-barbarian tribes inside and outside 
China Proper (from 304) ,** and the retreat of the Chinese Eastern 
Chin dynasty (317-420) to the south of the Yangtze river. The 
famous battle fought along the Fei JC river in modern Anhwei 
province in 383 crushed the attempt of the then most powerful 
non-Chinese ruler to conquer South China. On the other hand 
the rise of the T‘o-pa Wei dynasty (386-543) and its unification 
of North China in the early part of the fifth century left little 
chance for the Chinese in the South to recover their lost empire 
after the last attempt failed in 418. For about two centuries 
China was to be ruled separately under Southern and Northern 
Dynasties until the reunion by conquest of the South in 589. 

No less great were the cultural changes: Confucianism declined 
when its ethical teachings were openly discarded by rulers such 
as Ts‘ao Ts‘ao who welcomed people of talent but no virtue.* 


°° Date and place of publication are given only for a few modern works which are 
less well known to students of Chinese studies. 

*1 Collectively known as the Five Barbarian Tribes J #)J: Hsiung-nu tH, 
Hsien-pei fief Be, Ti EG. Ch‘iang 3E, and Chieh #8. Roughly speaking, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century the Hsiung-nu and the Chieh lived in Inner Mongolia and 
Northern Shansi, the Hsien-pei in Southern Manchuria and Northern Hopei, the 
Ch‘iang and the Ti in Kansu and Shensi. Cf. Wana Yi-t‘ung EGA; Tibi FS, 
Bulletin of Chinese Studies 3 (1943, Chengtu) . 57-79. 

°° San Kuo chih (SKC) 1.41b, commentary. 
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When the National University was reopened under the Wei (220- 
265) after the years of disturbances between 190 and 220, it 
became merely a refuge for incompetent students who wished to 
escape the burden of forced labor. The study of the Classics was 
limited to the meanings of words and to the methods of punctua- 
tion while the general principles were entirely overlooked.** Some 
attempts were made by Chinese and foreign ** dynasties to improve 
the national education, but their achievements were small and 
scholarship was preserved only in some families and by private 
teachers. On the other hand Buddhism was beginning to become 
dominant throughout the whole of China. In a few centuries it 
became accepted not only by the masses but also by many intel- 
lectuals. Among its adherents were also those who sought exemp- 
tion from levies and services under the protection of the Buddhist 
order.** Under the stimulation of the Indian teaching Taoism was 
revived as a philosophy and newly constituted as a religion. The 
extent of the influence exerted by these new beliefs and practices 
on Chinese culture is matched probably only by that of the intro- 
duction of modern Western civilization into China in the last one 
hundred years. 

The social and economic changes with which we are here mainly 
concerned are also of paramount significance. First, we notice, 
according to the official accounts, an amazing decline of popu- 
lation. In 157 an official census put the population of China at 
10,677,960 households and 56,486,856 individuals.*® These were 
probably the highest figures ever reached in the Later Han period 
(25-220). In 280, when the Chin empire was at its peak, the 
population was 2,459,840 households and 16,163,863 individuals, 
only about 4 of that of the Han.*’ The lowest point reached 


®3 SKC 13. 28b-29a. 

** High respect for Chinese scholarship and civilization was shown by several semi- 
barbarian rulers. Cf. Nien-érh shih ta-chi 8. 5a-6a. 

85 J. R. Ware: Wer Shou on Buddhism, TP 30 (1933) 153, 178-9. 

8° Chin shu (CS) 14.10b-lla; Tung tien (Shih t‘ung -3i ed.) 7.39b. The 
census of 156 (or 157) given in Hou Han shu (HHS) 29.3b at 16,070,906 households 
and 50,066,856 individuals has not been accepted by modern scholars. Cf. T‘ao 
Yiian-chén Bi TC: San Kuo shih-huo chih =WRRE (1935, Shanghai) 1-2. 

®7CS 14.12a; T*ung tien 7. 89c. 
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was probably during the thirty years from 190 to 220. People 
at that time believed that only one-tenth of the Han population 
was left.*® The high peak of 280 probably continued for about 
a dozen years, then the population again decreased because of 
continual civil wars and barbarian invasions. In c. 363 the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Eastern Chin troops said in a memorial 
that the population in South China was even less than that of 
a province under the Han.*® This statement may have been an 
exaggeration, because according to records the most populated 
province under the Han had only about two and a half million 
individuals; *° nevertheless the emphasis put by contemporaries 
on the population problem is significant. 

The reasons for the decline of population were threefold: the 
people either died, or migrated, or were not reported in the govern- 
ment records. The first was apparently the chief one. In the 
years of disturbance around the end of the second and the third 
centuries life was indeed very cheap. Plagues and poor harvests 
helped to increase the toll of deaths exacted by wars. Cannibalism 
appeared again and again. All these are clearly recorded in the 
treatise on economic affairs in Chin shu. Successive migrations 
to the south and the ‘ protection’ of subordinates by powerful 
people also account for the fall in official census figures. These 
factors possess social-economic importance in themselves. 

Migration of the Chinese from the northern and western regions 
of China Proper to the central provinces of the lower Yellow river 
valley and from there to the Yangtze valley began already under 
the Eastern Han when the conquered Hsiung-nu people were 
allowed to dwell inside the northern boundary and when the 
Ch‘iang barbarians repeated their invasions from the west. It was 
accelerated by the end of the second century because of disturb- 
ances in the central provinces. People migrated in groups of 
hundreds and thousands. Their general direction was southward 


88 SKC 8. 22a. 8° CS 98. 23b. 
“° According to Han shu 28A.2la, 22a, 27a the three most populated provinces in 
2 A.D. were: 
Ju-nan (Southern Honan)........................ 2,596,148 individuals 
Ying-ch‘uan (Southwestern Honan)................ 2,210,973 
P‘ei kuo (Northern Anhwei and Northern Kiangsu) 2,030,480 7 
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but in several cases southwestward to Szechuan and Yunnan, or 
northeastward to Hopei and Liaoning.‘ The largest migration 
however took place in the first quarter of the fourth century and 
especially after the revolt of the Hsiung-nu in Shansi in 304. It 
has been estimated that even during the first years (298-307) 
the number of people involved already reached two million,** that 
is, about one eighth of the population. It was said that from the 
fall of Lo-yang in 311 down to about 325 sixty to seventy percent 
of the upper classes had moved from the central provinces to 
south of the Yangtze river.** By the end of the fourth century 
about a million northerners had settled in their new homes in 
the south. 

In the Eastern Chin period the registration of the migrant 
families became a serious question. These families from the north 
still claimed to belong to their original provinces and did not share 
labor services as citizens of the provinces in which they now lived. 
It was only under two able generals in 364 and 412 that the 
government actually succeeded in carrying out the policy of 
t‘u-tuan Eb, “ registration according to residence,” i. e. to make 
the migrators register on the regular “ Yellow Register.”’*° 

The practice of “ protection ” of subordinate: by the powerful is 
traceable to Han times. When the central power of the empire had 
declined by the end of the second century, the ties between the 
local officials and their subordinates became reinforced. Govern- 
ment clerks considered themselves privately attached to their 
superiors and wore three years’ mourning dress even for a former 
chief.*®° A similar linkage existed between students and their 
teacher. An influential teacher often could acquire corvée exemp- 


“Cnn Hsiao-chiang PRAY: San Kuo ching-chi shih = BRE (1936, 
Canton) 101-2. 

“Liu Shan-li BFR: BERET Z AUEE Ch‘éng ta shih-hsiich tsa- 
chih BOK SB ABMERE 1 (1929) 63-80, reprinted in Yi kung fy Ei 4.11 (1936) 
11-23. 

CS 65. 2a. 

“Tana Chii-hsiang SAAC: BA ALES RARE YCHP 15 (1934) 
51-76. 

*©Masumoura Hiroshi JAH: HAFEORHEZE Toyoshi kenkya YPEB 
WEE 2.4 (1937) 30-44. 

“° Nien-érh shih ta-chi 3.15b-16b. 
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tion for his students.*? Both ku-li #38, “former subordinates,” 
and Mén-shéng FA4, “ private students,” were important fol- 
lowers of officials and even generals in the second and third 
centuries.** 

Members of a powerful clan usually lived together with a num- 
ber of helpless families and individuals attached to it for livelihood 
and protection. These subordinates were called k‘o ¥ or “ guests.” 
Fighters privately attached to generals and powerful families were 
called pu-ch‘ii #BHi,*° whose status was as low as that of the k‘o. 
Both pu-ch‘ii and k‘o were hereditarily owned and could be trans- 
ferred as gifts to friends. The chief difference between them and 
the slaves & was that they could not be sold. Under their mas- 
ters they migrated and made new settlements or built strongholds 
in mountains during the period of turmoil. 

K‘o and slaves existed in considerable numbers under the Han,” 
but their number, especially that of the k‘o, probably increased 
during the period of the Three Kingdoms and the Chin. The 
advantage of being a slave or k‘o was exemption from public 
levies and services. The protection of k‘o became institutionalized 
when the Wei rulers granted their officials the privilege of pro- 
tecting various numbers of k‘o households according to the official’s 
rank.** The Western Chin regulation is minutely recorded in our 
text and a similar regulation of the Eastern Chin with more 
generous allowance may be found in Swi shu 24. 4a. 


“7CS 88. 5b-6a. 

‘© Yano Lien-shéng: We7RAY SHR CHHP 11.4 (1936) 1030-7. Cut Ch‘ing-yiian 
Pays: = BREA AS Shih-huo BE 8.4 (1936) 15-9; HR AL A A, 
PHAE . ACHE ZEPH FAS HH Shih-huo 2.12 (1985) 11-27. 

*° Ho Shih-chi {PJ BR : Wihs Kuo-hsiieh lun-ts‘ung Bim 3 1.1 (1927) 
123-62; Yana Chung-i #tH—: ARAN PSAMG FS Shih-huo 1.3 (1935) 21-81; Ho 
Tzi-ch‘iian {PLZZ A: = BOWE BIA AY = FBGA RR Shih-huo 1.11 (1935) 1-5. 

5°C. M. Wusur: Slavery in China during the Former Han Dynasty 166-77. 

5 CS 93.3b has the following interesting paragraph: “The Wei dynasty granted 
[the privilege of] renting [government] cattle and [protecting] households as ‘ guests’ 
in different numbers to the dukes, ministers, and lower officials. Later many poor 
people who dreaded the corvée were glad to become ‘guests.’ Noble and powerful 
families usually had over a hundred of them. In prefectures like T‘ai-yiian (central 
Shansi), Hsiung-nu barbarians were also made ‘tenant-guests.’ In the larger [estab- 
lishments] their number reached several thousands.” 
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The k‘o were required to register under the household of their 
master,” although this rule was not always enforced. The gen- 
erous allowance made by the Eastern Chin dynasty aimed probably 
to encourage the large families to have their protected vagrants 
registered as k‘o, but the result was unsatisfactory.** The govern- 
ment, however, did not always protect the vested interests. On 
several occasions, especially during emergencies under the Eastern 
Chin, slaves and k‘o were freed by imperial decrees and drafted 
as soldiers or transport laborers in spite of objection from powerful 
families.** 

In view of these changes under the Three Kingdoms and the 
Chin, the government endeavored to induce people to settle down 
by encouragement of agriculture, creation and repair of water 
works, and establishment of agricultural colonies, civil and mili- 
tary. Of these activities we have plenty of records in our treatise. 
Changes in the land system and land-tax system will be discussed 
in the following sections. 

From the third century there was a shrinkage in the use of 
metallic money.” High prices were often indicated by numbers 
of pieces of silk or cloth. Most levies were collected in kind. This 
was especially true in North China. In a few short periods during 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, copper coins were reported 
as being out of circulation. 

Two problems which are almost untouched in the treatise are 
the improvement of technology and the condition of oversea trade. 
The third century witnessed the appearance of such inventive 
minds as Ma Chiin 438) and Cuv-xo Liang. Ma reduced the 
number of treadles & on the brocade loom from 50 and 60 to 12, 
so that complicated warp movements could be produced simply.*° 


52 Sui shu 24. 4a. 58 Nan Ch‘t shu 14. 10a. 

°4 Slaves owned by dukes, princes, and others in Lo-yang were drafted in 302 (CS 
4.10b). Ten thousand slaves and k‘o in southern Kiangsu were drafted in 321 (CS 
6.11b; 69. 8b-9a, 13b). Slaves in Hupei were drafted in 343 (CS 73. 20a; 77. 7b-8a; 
94.20a). Slaves in northern Chekiang who had been freed to be k‘o were drafted in 
c.899 (CS 64.19a). These cases have been well summarized by Sama Fudémaro 
A AWE: FHC + BATA TERE & ERR TB sz 43.2 (1932) 50-2. 

°° Cu‘tian Han-shéng 4eyey-: Hy BARS HE OCYYY 10.1 (1942) 75-176. 


°° SKC 29. 8b-10a. 
6 
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He made the south-pointing cart based upon the mechanical 
principle of gear trains,” and was considered the most clever 
technician of his age. To Cuu-Ko Liang, famous statesman and 
general, was ascribed the invention of two types of transport 
vehicles called “the wooden oxen” and “the flowing horses,” 
which were probably varieties of wheelbarrows.”* 

These inventions, however, may be likened to shooting-stars 
whose influences are hard to trace. More important is the fact 
that irrigation projects and the use of a crude sowing machine 
called the lou-plough ###, which was invented probably at the 
beginning of the first century B. C., were spread to all corners of 
the empire, as indicated in our treatise. The shui-tui 7M, or water- 
mill, known since the beginning of the Christian era,’ became 
very popular in the third and fourth centuries when its ownership 
was mentioned along with the ownership of farms and slaves as 
great riches. 

Although land routes between China and the Western world 
had been traversed for millenia, oversea trade had comparatively 
less significance until the third and fourth centuries of our era. 
Coastal sailing must have been fairly common by the end of the 
Han. In 232-233 the Wu attempted to ally herself with the Kunc- 
sun family, who ruled Liao-tung, to fight against the Wei. Mis- 
sions were sent, in one case of seven to eight thousand people in 


57 A.C. Moute: The Chinese South-pointing Carriage, TP 23 (1924) 83-98. Hasnt- 
moto Masukichi FEA: FHA HLA TYGH 8.2 (1918) 249-66, 8.3 (1918) 
325-89, 14.3 (1924) 412-29, 15.2 (1925) 219-35. Wane Chén-to FF deGe: FF Ry Ht 
BRS BR RW Shih-hsiich chi-k'an SARIEFY 3 (1937) 1-47. 

58 SKC, Shu 5.15b-16a. T‘ao Yiian-chén: San Kuo shih-huo chih 80-2. L. Carring- 
ton Goopricu: A Short History of the Chinese People 78. 

°° Huan T’an’s Hsin Lun FARAH HM in Ch'iian Hou Han win ArFBPEIC 15. 3b. 
Consequently it appeared in China some two centuries earlier than B. Laurer suggests 
in his Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty 33-5. His translation (p. 34) of a para- 
graph on water-mills in Wei shu 66.18a contains several errors. A better rendering of 
the last few lines of the paragraph would read as follows: “ He memorialized for the 
construction of several tens of water-mills to the east of CHana Fang Bridge ike Ty HS 
(the Bridge, located to the west of Loyang, is also mentioned in Pei shih 41.6b and 
Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chi 65 BS tm BE Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 4.9a, 19b) by damming 
up the Ku River Ben. This device proved a tenfold advantage to the needs of 
the country.” 

®°CS 33. 23a; 43.12b. 
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about one hundred ships loaded with gifts to establish diplomatic 
and commercial relations." To the South Seas the Wu sent envoys 
during the third century as far as southern Cambodia.” The 
products and laborers from Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Tonkin, and 
Annam proved of great help to the Wu.* It was probably not 
merely for political and military purposes that the Wei helped 
rebels in these regions against the Wu, and the Chin conquered 
this area before they attacked the lower Yangtze valley. 

Trade with more distant areas was also noticeable. The Roman 
merchant who arrived at Annam in 226 and who was sent to the 
Wu ruler for investigation constituted the second case of early 
contact between China and the Roman world.” It is interesting 
to note that the famous monk Fa-hsien, after his long sojourn in 
India, sailed east from Ceylon in c. 414 with merchants.” The 
earliest extensive literature on Japan, found in San Kuo chih, 
probably resulted from the frequent communications between 
China and Japan in the third century. 


3. The land system of the Chin dynasty 


The land system of the Chin dynasty may best be grasped as 
a link between the land regulations of the Han dynasty and those 


®1SKC 8.13b-15b; Wu 2. 20b-22a. 

®? Envoys K‘ane T“ai HER and Cuvu Ying FE were sent out c. 245-250. Cf. P. 
Pe.uiot: Le Fou-nan, BEFEO 8 (1903) 248-303; La Théorie des Quatre Fils du Ciel, 
TP 22 (1923) 121-25. Fragments of records made by K‘ane and Cuvu have been 
collected in Shih-hsiieh tsa-chih $8 SRAMEFE 1 (1929) 1-7 by Fo-t‘o yeh-shé PPEKUBA 
(penname of Hsrane Ta JA) Zz). 

T‘ang-ming “37 9], one of the states visited by another group of envoys in c. 225- 
230 (SKC, Wu 15.8b), is not identified by Petuior (BEFEO 3.215). A question 
mark is put after the name by L. C. Goopricn (A Short History of the Chinese 
People 74). However, Hu San-hsing #4]—=744 in his commentary to T‘wng chien 
3H B= 70.16b (Ssii-~pu pei-yao ed.) says T‘ang-ming is the same as Tao-ming 3454, 
located to the north of Chén-la (Cambodia). This is probably based upon Hsin T‘ang 
shu 222B. 5a. Tao-ming also appears twice in poems by Suin Chiiian-ch'i Yee 
(Chiiian T‘ang shih 4>JA¥ eH, ts‘é 15, 2.8a, 3.10a-b, 1707 ed.) who was exiled to 
Huan-chou § 4] in modern northern Annam from 705 to 707. 

°8SKC, Wu 8.10b, 4.10a, 8. 8b. 

°* Liang shu 54.17a-b. The first was in 166 A.D. 

°° TP 30 (1933) 181-2. The Fo-kuo chi op fed 3B by Fa-hsien has been translated 
into English by Beat, Gites, and Lecce and into French by Rémusart. A scholarly 
annotated edition is Késhé Hoken den GE HA by Apacut Kiroku JENN. 
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of the Northern Dynasties. The Han regulations, formulated but 
never enforced, were chiefly limitations set to the amounts of land 
to be owned by the rich and the powerful people. Their aim was 
to prevent exploitation of the poor and to check the growth of 
landed nobilities. The Northern Dynasties, turning to the lower 
classes, proclaimed a series of regulations to allot government 
owned land to the common folk. Their aim was to equalize owner- 
ship of land and to put the people to work. The Chin dynasty in 
between continued the limitation policy of the former and antici- 
pated the allotment policy of the latter, thus attempting to work 
in both ways. 

In the Shih-huo chih of Chin shu there are three paragraphs on 
the land system. The two dealing with regulations for the nobles 
and officials are comparatively easy to understand. The third 
paragraph which concerns the people, however, contains a few 
expressions with regard to which historians disagree in their 
interpretation. 


The two easier paragraphs may be rendered as follows: 


“After the Wu Kingdom was pacified [280], the officials again 
memorialized and the decree [read]: ‘ the princes and dukes hav- 
ing their domains as homes ought not to own additional houses 
or fields at the capital. At present, however, there being no time 
for the construction of official residences for them, they should 
be allowed to have stations in the city and “fields for hay- 
supply ” in nearby suburbs. But let them now be restricted [as 
follows]: A prince, duke, or marquis may have one homestead 
in the capital; in the suburb the holder of a large fief may have 
fifteen ch‘ing *° of land, of a medium one ten ch‘ing, and of a 


°° Weights and measures will be given in this thesis according to official standards 

of relevant dynasties. However, fluctuations must be allowed because these standards 
were not enforced all the time or in all places in China. References are made to 
H. H. Duss: The History of the Former Han Dynasty 1.276-80 for Han times and 
to Wu Ch‘éng-lo 579K #$: Chung-kuo twliang-héng shih "BARE Erg sh (1937, 
Shanghai) 64-74 for other periods. 

1 ch‘ing = 100 mu BA. 

1 Han mu = 0.114 Eng. acre. 

1 Chin mu = 0.121 Eng. acre. 
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small one seven ch‘ing. Those without an abode in the city but 
having one outside may keep it.’” ® 

“ Officials from the first to the ninth rank hold land 4A 
according to their status: first rank, 50 ch‘ing; second rank, 45; 
third, 40; fourth, 35; fifth, 30; sixth, 25; seventh, 20; eighth, 15; 
and ninth, 10.” ® 


The regulations for the nobles were limited to fields and houses 
at the capital, whereas those for the officials were of a general 
character. At about the same time a discussion on the ownership 
of land and slaves took place at the court. According to a bio- 
graphy in Chin shu ® “ at that time T‘1en Ho 1441, who was f‘ai- 
chung ta-fu KKK, offered advice in a petition. He cited the 
proposals by K‘unc Kuang 4136 [and others] under the Han and 
Hst Kan ##? and others under the Wei to limit the number of 
slaves owned by princes, dukes, and others, and to forbid the 
people from selling their fields and houses. The Imperial Secre- 
taries ‘1 #F memorialized, ‘ Let the officials in charge formulate the 
regulations.’ Li Chung #® said: ‘. . . The proposals of both 
[K‘une] Kuang and [Hst] Kan mentioned by [T‘ten] Ho were to 
deal with troubles in an age of decay when people became extrava- 
gant. However, at the beginning of the glorious period of the Han 
no such regulations were discussed. [K‘unc] Kuang and others 
formulated the rules but did not put them into effect. [The prob- 
lem] was not overlooked and neglected; but [the regulations] were 
not adopted in spite of their feasibility. Because the proper course 
to be followed by feudal lords has disappeared and the ching-t‘ien 
F#IH system * had not been restored, the laws of the rulers should 
not restrict people’s property. Since there are no restrictions on 
people’s fields and houses, the number of slaves owned should not 
be regulated in particular. It is feared that laws would be formu- 
lated in vain and the actual cases would prove too minute to 
investigate. .. .’ A decree followed his advice.” Actually the 


®7CS 26. 138a-b. °8CS 26. 13b-14a. 

°° 46.19a-20a. The time was somewhere between 277 and 290. 

7° A system of land allotment which according to tradition existed in ancient China. 
For important references on ching-t‘ien cf. Henri Masprero: La Chine Antique 109-10; 


Téy6 rekishi daijiden Wey}: \E FcR EM 5. 163-4. 
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dynasty adopted a mild policy of limitation as shown in the Shih- 
huo chih. 

The establishment of private ownership of land has generally 
been dated as the middle of the fourth century B.C. when the 
Ch‘in state began to abolish the so-called ching-t‘ten system and 
permit the sale and purchase of land by the people." This 
economic revolution in China was completed in a few centuries 
and large landlords began to appear. In c. 120 B.C. the famous 
Confucian scholar Tuna Chung-shu %1?#¥ first advocated the 
limitation of land-ownership but his proposal was not carried out.” 
In 7 B. C. a law was drafted that all people from the princes down 
should not own land beyond the limit of 30 ch‘ing.” K‘unG 
Kuang, as prime minister, headed the memorial for its proclama- 
tion. Powerful families and court favorites however did not like 
the law, and it was not enforced. Then came the famous nationali- 
zation of land under Wane Mang in 9 A. D. and its abolition three 
years later."* The proposal of Hst Kan is not recorded in San 
Kuo chih, but one made by Sst-ma Lang J in c. 215 to restore 
the ching-t‘ien system may have been related to it.” It was 
defeated also. Thus the limitation policy was never fully carried 
out. 

Under the Chin dynasty public mountains and swamps were 
often enclosed by powerful families and as a consequence poor 
people were deprived of the privilege of gathering fuel or fishing 
there. The government proclaimed laws to forbid such enclosure; 
under the Eastern Chin a law issued in 336 made it subject to 
the death penalty.”® The barbarian ruler Samm Hu 48€ in North 
China in c. 340 also decreed prohibition of enclosure by nobles 
and officials.’” But “occupation of mountains” rSllf could not 
be stopped. In c.457 the Sung dynasty in South China had to 
accept the fact and merely set proportional limits to enclosure of 
mountains and swamps by officials and others at three ch‘ing 
or less.”* 


71 Han shu 24A. 15a. 78 SKC 15. 5b. 
72 Han shu 24A. 15b. 76 Sung shu 54. 7a. 
™ Han shu 11. 38a; 24A. 18b-19a. 77 CS 106. 10b. 


™ Han shu 24A.20a; 99B. 10a, 23b. 78 See note 76. 
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One thing worth noting is that these regulations, though not 
enforced, were based upon a traditional idea which favored govern- 
ment redress of evils even through interference with private owner- 
ship of land. Although Li Chung offered objection, the time- 
honored saying in the Classics that “under the whole heaven 
every spot is the sovereign’s ground” remained the guiding 
principle. In theory the government was free to adopt a limitation 
policy, whereas in practice vested interests oftentimes hindered 
its adoption. 

The paragraph on the people’s land in Chin shu 26.13b has 
been translated by Cu‘E£N Huan-chang BRIREL ©° as follows: 


“Among all the people, each man was given seventy acres 
[mu] of land rH, and each woman thirty acres. Besides these 
HM, for the regular adults [16-60 years of age], the man was 
given fifty acres of taxed land which was required to pay the 
land tax #AH, the woman twenty acres; for the secondary 
adults [13-15 or 61-65 years], the man was given twenty-five 
acres of land, and the woman was given nothing.” 


According to his interpretation, which is probably based upon 
that in Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 3CMKIEF ,** the expression chan tien 
was used to mean shou t‘ien #21 “to allot land” or “to be 
allotted land.” Thus he says, “ by this law, from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, every man got a hundred twenty acres of land and 
every woman fifty acres.” . 

This traditional interpretation, followed by Mabel Ping-hua 
Lrg,*’ has not been accepted by other modern scholars. In direct 
opposition to it, several Japanese scholars maintain that the whole 
paragraph was on limitations set to private ownership by the 
common people and no allotment was made at all.** Some others, 
however, support the Chinese traditional view in considering the 
regulations as bearing on allotments but make the modification 
that the 70 mu and 50 mu were not for the same adult. For 


7° Book of Songs and Mencius, Lecce 2.228; 4.360. 

8° The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School (1911) 509. 
51 Shih t‘ung ed. 2. 38a. 

82 The Economic History of China (1921) 193. 

88 Names and works listed by Suma Fudémaro, SZ 43. 1. 32. 
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example, Suipa Fudémaro suggests that the 70 were allotted to 
the head of a household while the 50 were allotted to each of the 
other male adults in the household.** Whose interpretation is 
correct? 

It is to be noted that there are three key expressions in the 
paragraph, namely, chan tien “to occupy or take possession of 
land,” k‘o t‘ien “ to allot or assign land,” and ch‘t wai “ besides.” 
According to my view, each group of the Japanese scholars have 
grasped only half of the truth in understanding the first two 
expressions. Both have pushed their interpretation too far because 
they misunderstand ch‘i wai by “ other ” instead of “ besides.” °° 
The regulations were on both limitations and allotments. 

The word chan, as illustrated in the preceding cases of chan 
tien and chan shan for officials and nobles, is used here as a 
technical term for occupation or holding. According to YEN 
Shih-ku BAR © it was equivalent to the term ming t‘ien 4H 
“to own land” used under the Han. Similar use of chan may 
also be found in later times.** Thus a better way to render the 
first sentence in this paragraph may be: “A male may hold 70 
mu of land and a female 30 mu.” This part of the regulation 
apparently was not the main interest of the government because 
no age-groups are specified here. Actually this limitation may not 
always have been necessary because most of the people must have 
owned less. 

The 50 mw per male adult and 20 mw per female adult probably 
constituted the allotments, or the amounts of land the govern- 
ment expected the people to work. Here the traditional inter- 
pretation seems to hold. “ Because the great empire had only a 
sparse population, because landownership was either destroyed 
or changed, and because the land practically belonged to the 
government, Wu Ti was enabled to distribute the land to the 
people.” ** This summary by Cu‘in Huan-chang is good except 


84 Toyo rekishi daijiden 4. 450. 

85 It is noteworthy that T‘ung tien 1.12b omits the wai. 

8° Han shu 24A.15b, commentary. 

®7 For example: Wei shu 53. 11a, 110.14b; Sung shu 6.23b; Liang shu 3.19b; T‘ung 
tien 2.15b. 

88 The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School 508-9. 
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that one must remember the limits in the enforcement of regu- 
lations. The description in Chin shu 26.3b that the land in all 
corners of the empire was received by the people is certainly 
exaggerated. 

The expression k‘o t‘ten “to allot or assign land” is also a 
technical term. The method of k‘o t‘ten can be traced back at 
least to the first part of the third century. In a memorial offered 
by a Chin official in 268,°° we read: 


“Formerly at the beginning of the Wei, the policy of land 
assignments #®FA was intensive rather than extensive. As a 
result, in dry fields the annual harvest reached as high as over 
ten hu per mu, while in water-fields, the harvest was scores 
of hu per mu. Recently, however, the assigned acreage has been 
increased day by day. This is especially true in the case of 
agricultural soldiers. The cultivation can no longer be intensive 
and the harvest becomes even less than a few hu, sometimes 
not enough to pay for the seed.” 


This seems to suggest that the k‘o t‘ien method was used for 
both agricultural soldiers and ordinary people, and their assign- 
ments were different. As we shall see in the next section levies 
were imposed on ordinary citizens and government tenants at 
different rates. The assignments specified in the Shih-huo chih 
probably were for the ordinary citizens of the empire. 

A Chinese scholar has offered the interpretation that the people 
under the Chin dynasty were all made government tenants at 
least in theory.*t This is unlikely. But one has good reason to 
assume that the method of k‘o t‘ien may have been first used in 
military colonies and later extended to ordinary citizens. In his 


“°'CS 47. Sb: 
°°1 hu or shih = 10 tou = 100 shéng. 
1 Han hu = 19968.753 ce. 
= 1218.5608 cu. in. 
= 0.565 U. S. bushel 
1 Chin hu = 20234.92 cc. 
= 0.570 U. S. bushel. 
°° CH‘ten Mu $€#% in his Kuo-shih ta-kang [342 7K@H 1.227 offers the inter- 
pretation that the 50 and 20 mu for each couple formed a part of the above 70 and 
30 mu, and the product from the 50 and 20 mu was to go entirely to the government. 
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famous memorial for the establishment of agricultural colonies in 
61 B.C., Caao Ch‘ung-kuo #3€H proposed to assign 20 mu to 
each soldier. The verb for “assign” used by him was fu JH 
a synonym of ko.” 

In a time of emergency under the Eastern Chin a petition was 
offered in c. 324° to require local officials to be responsible for 
special assignments. According to the proposal a government- 
general @8#¥ was to get tenants for 20 ch‘ing of land, a governor 
10 ch‘ing, a prefect 5 ch‘ing, and a magistrate 3 ch‘ing. The 
tenants were to be drawn from civil and military officers, physi- 
cians, and diviners, whereas the people should not be disturbed. 
Evidently this was a movement to increase the agricultural 
population. 

To render k‘o t‘ten by “ taxed land ” is incorrect and to do so 
is to miss an important political ideal behind the expression. 
According to tradition to assign work is a part of the role of a 
good government. MeEncius says, “ Let the people be employed 
in the way which is intended to secure their ease, and though 
they toil, they will not murmur.” ** This means, the people should 
be put to work properly so that they could earn their livelihood. 
Good officials, like good teachers, were to assign works for those 
under them, encourage them, and supervise them. They were “ to 
be an example to the people and to reward them.” * Plenty of 
examples may be found in the biographies of model officials fi 
321% in the dynastic histories. The assignments could be very 
specific and go into details like the amount of vegetables to be 
planted by each person and the number of household animals to 
be kept by each family.°*° From our text we learn how perfect 
YEN Fei in c. 223 assigned his people to learn the art of carpentry 
and to teach it to one another.” In the biography of Cuina Hun 
of the same period he is recorded, as a magistrate, to have seized 
his people’s fishing and hunting tools and assigned them to works 
of agriculture and sericulture. As a prefect, he assigned his people 


*? Han shu 69. 12a. 
°8CS 70. 4b. °4 Leace 2. 454. 


°° The Confucian Analects. Leccr’s translation 1.262 is not followed here. 
°° Han shu 89.13b. CS 26. %a. 
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to grow fruits, and to plant elm trees in order to make fences.®* 
These are only a few typical cases. The continuous effort made 
by emperors and officials of the Chin to encourage the farmers 
to give their best is clearly recorded in our text.” 

The Chin land system has been considered the forerunner of a 
series of systems of land allotment developed under the Northern 
Dynasties, the Sui dynasty, and the T‘ang. All these alike are 
known as the chiin t‘ien SM system. The regulations for the 
chiin t‘ien were not always the same in different periods, but can 
be generalized as follows: A male adult was to receive from the 
government a certain amount of arable land to work. This allot- 
ment was to be returned to the government when the recipient 
was old or dead. Besides, he could own a smaller amount of land 
as his household property. A female was to receive about half 
the allotment of the male. From 624 the allotment per adult male 
was increased to include that of his wife, and allotments to females 
were received only by widows. 

Certainly the chiin t‘ien and k‘o t‘ien were similar in their objec- 
tive of securing the people’s service. Before launching the chitin 
tien system in c. 485, the Northern Wei dynasty for over a cen- 
tury repeatedly issued decrees to emphasize assignment and super- 
vision of agricultural work.’®° In a decree of 477 it is clearly stated 
that a male adult should work 40 mw of land and a secondary 
adult 20 mw.'*' Similar amounts were assigned according to the 
chiin t‘ten system. This policy probably was carried out to a 
limited extent when the government had large amounts of land 
on hand. On household registers of the eighth century discovered 
at Tun-huang, both the legal allotment and the actual holding are 
recorded for each household, although the people in most cases 
held only a small portion of what they were entitled to. That the 
registers from the later part of the ninth century contain no 


*8SKC 16.20b, 22b. 


°° CS 26. 9a-10b, 14b-15b. 
100 Wei shu 2.2%b; 4B.16a; 7A.3a, 18b, 22b; 110.2a. T‘ao Hsi-shéng Pij7;3e 


and Wu Hsien-ch‘ing FLA HP: Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih RAC HARE RK (1937, 
Shanghai) 14-7. 
11 Wei shu 7A. 10a. 
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record of such allotments shows that the chiin t‘ten system by 
that time had ceased to serve even in principle.’” 


4, The land-tax system of the Chin dynasty 


The land-tax system of the Chin empire is only incompletely 
recorded. The fragmentary records which have come down to 
us are so obscure and sometimes so self-contradictory that a 
satisfactory interpretation of them is hardly feasible. The aim of 
this note is merely to indicate the problem and to make a few 
suggestions. 

Approaching the end of the Han, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao in c. 204 A. D. 
levied a land-tax at the rate of four shéng per mu.'* It is not 
clear whether this rate was applied to all grades of cultivated 
land or it was only an average. The land-tax through most of 
the Han period had been one-thirtieth of the product. If we take 
the average of production at three hu per mu as estimated by 
Cuunc-cHane Tung #52 at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, the tax probably amounted to ten shéng per mu.’ The 
low rate fixed by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao perhaps was meant to afford relief 
to the people in hard times. 

On the other hand, the Wei rulers had no need to pay much 
attention to the land-tax because their grain supply was assured 
by large numbers of military and civilian tenants who paid 50 
to 60% of their product as rent to the government.’” This rate 
was observed through most of the Chin period. Later it may have 
been changed to a fixed amount. 

Among the histories of the Southern Dynasties Sung shu 92. 
6a quotes a memorial offered by the prefect of Shih-hsing 48 


102 The literature on the chiin t‘ien system is too extensive to be listed here. A 
general account in English from the traditional point of view may be found in The 
Economic Principles of Confucius and his School 510-24. The T‘ang household 
registers are reprinted in Shih-huo 4.5 (1936) 1-38. Henri Masprro’s article “ Les 
régimes fonciers en Chine,” Recueil de la Société Jean Bodin (1937), 265-314, is com- 
prehensive, although I do not agree with him in all his views. 

19 CS 26. 5a. 

104 HHS 79.22b. The average yield, 1 to 1.5 shih per mu, estimated by W. Exser- 
HARD (“ Bermerkungen zu statistischen Angaben der Han-Zeit” TP 36, 1940, 4-5) 


seems too low for this period. 


4°5'CS 47.5b. 
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§% 16 in 426. This memorial mentions that in the prefecture 
officers working on the great fields KHIGL3E *°* were taxed at the 
rate of 60 hu *°* per man reaching 16 years of age and 30 hu per 
boy from 13 to 15 years of age. The Northern Wei dynasty also, 
upon the suggestion of an official in 488, selected one-tenth of the 
people to be government tenants. They were given cattle and 
exempted from the regular levies, corvée, and military service. 
Each of them was to pay 60 hu per year.’ The identical rate 
of 60 hu probably formed about 60 or 50% of the produce of one 
adult. This should not be confused with the ordinary land-tax.**® 

That the Chin levied some kind of land-tax from the beginning 
of the dynasty is unquestionable. The words tsu 7H and t‘ien-tsu 
were used in decrees granting exemptions as early as the sixth 
(270) and the eighth (272) years of the first emperor.’ Similar 
edicts were issued in 282, 283, and 304."" But in what form was 
the land-tax imposed? What was the rate? Was Ts‘ao Ts‘ao’s 
rate at four shéng per mu adopted? Was there a levy payable in 
grain imposed upon the household or the individual as under some 
later dynasties? 

As we shall see, although the term t‘ten-tsu usually meant levy 
on land by the mu, the term tsw was used in the Chin and some 
later periods to mean grain payable either by the mu, or by the 
household or individual. The lack of precise nomenclature in 
taxation is comparable to that in the Later Roman Empire, when 
the term capitatio could mean a land-tax on defined fiscal units, 
a collateral tax assessed upon the human and animal power at 
work on the unit, or a poll-tax imposed upon all the cultivating 


classes.’** 


06 Near Ch’ii-chiang HHYL in northern Kwangtung. 

107 Ta tten, “ great fields,” is first used in the Book of Songs, Lecce 3.380. Here 
it probably refers to the government farms. 

18 T‘ung tien 4.27 reads 16 hu, which is obviously an error. 

109 Wei shu 110. 9a. 

1° Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 10.108a-b, failing to compare the two cases under the 
Northern and Southern Dynasties, misunderstands the 60 hw in 426 as land-tax, and 
suggests that the amount might be the levy for more than a year. 

111CS $8.lla, 12b. 112 Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih 66. 

118 The Cambridge Economic History of Europe from the Decline of the Roman 
Empire 1. 106-7. 
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Before discussing a bewildering document on the land-tax of 
the Western Chin (265-317) , we may begin with the Eastern Chin 
(317-420) , a period for which the land-tax has more records al- 
though they are not always clear. The tax system of the Eastern 
Chin is outlined in Sui shu 24. 4b: 

“The levies on each adult male were 

[1] 2 chang of cloth or silk, 3 liang of raw silk, 8 liang of floss; 

8 ch‘ih of [woven] salary silk [i. e. silk for salaries of officials], 
3.2 liang of salary floss; **® 

[2] 5 shih of tsu rice [or husked grain], and 2 shih of salary rice. 

An adult female was to pay half these amounts. ... The land 

was taxed at the rate of 2 tow [read: shéng|*** per mu. It was 

probably like this in general.” 


114 


It seems clear that grain imposts were levied on two different 
bases: as a kind of poll-tax at 5 shih plus 2 additional shih per 
adult male, and as a land-tax at 2 shéng per mu. However, the 
annals and Shih-huo chih of Chin shu both seem to suggest that 
the two ways were not employed simultaneously. According to 
Chin shu a tax of 3 shéng per mu was levied in 330, when fields 
of the people were surveyed for the first time. The rate was 
reduced to 2 shéng per mu in 362. The system of levying taxes 
in proportion to land measurement was abolished in 377, and 3 hu 
were collected from each person “from the princes and dukes 
down.” Five hu were levied on each individual in 383.**" Of the 
four rates only those of 362 and 383 agree with Swi shu. 

A simple way to reconcile the two histories is probably to assume 
that the system recorded in Swi shu was the form in use after 383. 


1416 liang =1 chih 
1 [Chin dynasty] liang = 13.92 g. 

115 Tsé-fu yiian-kuei WHYTCH 504. 30b considers these levies payable in silk and 
floss as of the Eastern Chin and all the Southern Dynasties LAA BR. 

4° Tung tien 5.29c and Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei 487.9a both have shéng. Tou probably 
is an error. In ancient texts the two characters shéng and tou are easily misread 
because of their resemblance in writing. Cf. Ku Yen-wu JAR HR: Chin-shih wén- 
tzit chi Gry 3c oea (SEAR SEAE SAGE Se AR ed.) 3.4b-5b; Tscnen Yin-koh [ii 
Hitt: MAGA CHHP 11.4 (1936) 964-6. 


“™7CS 7.6a; 8.12a; 9.9a, 12a; 26. 16a-b. 
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In Tung tien 4. 27¢, 5.29c and Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 2. 38a, 11. 
119c these records from Chin shu and Sui shu are quoted only 
separately and thus no comment is made on their differences. How- 
ever, Ma Tuan-lin makes the following remark of alarm on the 
change in 377: 1° 

“According to the Chin institution, an adult male received 70 
mu of land. The levy on each individual would be 2.1 hw if the 
rate was 3 shéng per mu, and 1.4 hu if the rate was 2 shéng per 
mu. Now although the tax based on measured fields was abolished, 
the levy on each individual was fixed at 3 hu and even raised to 
5 hu. The burden seems to be very heavy. Could it be that the 
phrase ‘from the princes and dukes down’ did not include the 
mass recipients of allotments [for cultivation]? ” 

T‘ao Hsi-shéng and Wu Hsien-ch‘ing **® disagree with Ma’s 
interpretation that the changes in 377 and 383 meant heavier 
taxes. They hold the opinion that taxes were reduced in 377 by 
combination of two levies payable in grain into one, and explain 
the prosperity in the last years of Emperor Hsiao-wu (373-396) 
as a result of the lighter burden on the people. Their assumption 
is that the tax-system recorded in Sui shu was adopted prior to 
377 and probably from the beginning of the Eastern Chin. Thus 
a tax of 5 shih per adult male had been levied along with a land- 
tax at 2 or 3 shéng per mw until the two levies were combined 
and reduced to a tax at 3 hu per person in 377. 

I agree with T‘ao and Wu in considering the change in 377 as 
a combination of two levies into one, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the tax system recorded in Swi shu was adopted prior 
to 377. We have records that a fixed amount of 4 hu was collected 
from each adult under the Western Chin.’*° It seems reasonable 
to assume that the same rate was also observed in the early part 
of the Eastern Chin period up to 377. Accordingly during the 
period between 362 and 377 there may have been a double levy 
of grain at the rate of 4 hu per adult male and 8 or 2 shéng per mu. 
The low rate of 3 hw per individual in 377 was probably to facili- 


118 Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 2. 38a-b. 
119 Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih 51-2. 
120 See below, text following footnote 125. 
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tate the inclusion of the nobles and officials who were usually 
exempted from the payment. 

Examples of occasional double levy of grain can also be found 
under later dynasties. That the people paid both the tsu (2 shih 
per person) and the ti-shui WBE (2 shéng per mu of cultivated 
land) simultaneously through a great part of the first half of the 
T‘ang period has been pointed out.’** For earlier periods the tax 
system is not always clear. Unless the system of the Eastern Chin 
described in Sui shu was followed by the Southern Dynasties as 
suggested in T's‘é-fu ytian-kuei 504. 30b, very little about the 
taxation of the latter is known. This suggestion is supported by 
a decree in 580 under the Ch‘én dynasty, which mentions sepa- 
rately the t‘ien-shui (land-tax) and ting-tsu (grain payable per 
adult) ..*? Under the Northern Dynasties grain was first levied 
per household and later per married couple, but a land-tax of 5 
shéng per mu was collected on fields near the capital Lo-yang in 
526.’** It is not improbable that a double levy of grain was 
imposed simultaneously at least during some period of the Eastern 
Chin. 

As for the Western Chin there is no record of the rate of 
imperial land-tax in Chin shu. The only information is the follow- 
ing paragraph from the T‘ang encyclopaedia Ch‘u-hsiieh chi # 
#AGE 1°* which quotes the Chin ku-shih Bit 3; 15 


121 Hamacucut Shigekuni FAO HB: HORREITMV T TG 20.1 (1932) 
138-48; T‘ao Hsi-shéng and Cut Ch‘ing-yiian: T‘ang tai ching-chi shih FEC RRR 
(1936, Shanghai) 143-6. BatAzs: Beitrige zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der T‘ang-Zeit, 
MSOS 34 (1931) overlooks this point and thus finds no satisfactory interpretation 
of Tu Yu’s revenue estimation of both tsu and ti-shui (T‘ung tien 6.36a) on p. 34 
and misidentifies ti-shui with tsu on p. 83 in his translation of a decree in 763. His 
punctuation of the decree is also incorrect. It should read —-—A ZB, = THe— 
Tit ad, HOR IKE RFF “In one household the yung (commutation for 
corvée) and tiao (levies payable in terms of silk or cloth, etc.) of one out of every 
three adults should be exempted. The ti-shui should be collected at the usual rate 
of 2 shéng per mu.” 

122 Ch‘én shu 5.22b. 

128 Wei shu 110.13b. 

124 Ku-hsiang chai Py FPP ed. 27.19. 

72° Sui shu 33. 1a mentions Chin ku-shih in 43 chapters. The work is now preserved 
only in fragments. This paragraph is not seen in other encyclopaedias and is not well 
known to students of Chinese economic history. 
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“Each adult is assigned [or expected to work] 50 mu of land. 
[From him] are collected 4 hw [of grain] as tsu, [and from the 
household] 3 p‘%t of silk and 3 chin of floss. If [he and his house- 
hold] belong to a noble, the tsw grain shail be reduced by 1 tou 
[read: shéng] per mu.'*® The deduction shall be translated into 
silk for the noble at the rate of 1 p‘t per household. The silk is to 
be the salary (chih %) of the noble. Also 2 hu of the tsu from 
each household shall be transferred as the provision (féng 4) of 
the noble.*** The remaining tsw and the old [established] levies 
of 3 p% of silk and 3 chin of floss from every [omit the “two ”’]*** 
household are to be recorded as state imposts. In keeping with 
the harmonious relationship among the nine grades [of house- 
holds] Jusm4#Hi, the payments shall be made to the government 
following the old institutions.” 

This paragraph throws light on a few questions but it raises 
more. The assignment of 50 mu per adult male, and the levies 
of 3 p‘%t of silk and 3 chin of floss agree with the institution of the 
Western Chin in Chin shu 26.13b. Thus we have good reason to 
assume that this paragraph deals with regulations of that period. 


126 Tou is in apparent contradiction to the deduction rate stated below when the 
farmer belonged to a noble. 

27 This would be a valuable indication of the official rate of exchange between 
silk and grain at this time if we knew the number of adults which constituted a 
household. A few examples from the T‘ang period may help us to understand the 
fluctuations of the ratio. The official rate for paying cloth for the grain levy tsu 
varied with the grades of the households in favor of taxpayers in lower graded house- 
holds. The average was about 3 tuan Writ (1 tuan = 5 chang) to 2 shih (T*ung tien 
6.34a). A tuan of cloth was supposed to be the equivalent of a p% of silk in tax 
payment under the Sui and T‘ang dynasties. Thus, the rate was about one p% of 
silk to two-thirds of a shih of grain. In 780 one p% of silk was valued at two shih 
of grain. In about 810 the rate was one p‘t to four shih, and in about 820 it was one 
pt to 16 shih (Ch‘iian T‘ang wén 634.3b, 8a-b). If we take one p‘i to two shih as 
the Chin average rate, it would require four adults in one household to make the 
total deducation of their land-tax (4 X 50 X 1 shéng = 200 shéng = 2 shih) the 
equivalent of one p‘%t of silk per household for the noble. The noble’s share was 
probably about one-third of the original levies in accordance with CS 14.12a. Prof. 
J. R. Ware considers this a very clever method to make the noble responsible for 
the size of households in his district: he would not allow them to become too large 
and include too many adults. 

128 The mention of two households does not fit in very well with the so-called old 
levies and the deduction rate. The number “two” appears like an interpolation. 


v 
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The record of 4 hu tax is valuable because no other statement of 
the rate is known. It has been suggested that these 4 hu were 
levied on the 70 mu to which each adult male was entitled and 
on the 30 mu for his wife, so the rate was exactly 4 shéng per mu 
identical with that of Ts‘ao Ts‘ao.’”° However, there seems no 
justification for setting aside the 50 specified in our text and sub- 
stituting for them the 70 and 30 from another text. 

How the nine grades of households were distinguished is not 
known, yet the Ch‘iian-nung fu #2 written by Sau Hsi RH 
in the Western Chin period **° may be giving us a description, 
satirical to be sure, of the procedure whereby the government 
periodically determined these categories: “ The established officials 
of a district are various and enjoy different functions, but if we 
study these lowly positions in government, we shall find that none 
is more fair than that of the officer who encourages the farmers. 
His power is absolute over the whole village and everybody in it. 
When the green banners *** [are erected to] restrict wanderers and 
idlers, and when taxes on land are being assigned by acreage, the 
size of the assessment is determined by himself alone and full say 
regarding the quality of the land is his. The winning of his favor 
depends upon [gifts of] rich meat, and the securing of his support 
upon good wine. When the harvest work is finished and the levies 
are to be made, and he gathers the head men of the village and 
summons the chiefs of the hamlets to register holdings and name, 
—chickens and pigs fight their way to him and bottles and con- 
tainers of wine arrive from all directions. Then it is that a ‘ one’ 
can become a ‘ ten’ or a ‘ five’ a ‘ two.’ I suppose this is because 
hot food is twisting his belly and Bacchus obstructing his stomach!” 

Under the Northern Wei, a decree in 435 ordered the local 
officers to adjust the levies according to the people’s property by 


129 Cutan Han-shéng: CYYY 10.1 (1943) 120-1. 

19° Ch‘iian Chin win 4e#F3C 87.2a-b. The ch‘iian-nung officer is also mentioned 
in HHS 88. 6a. 

*81 It was a practice under the Han to erect green banners outside the city gate 
from the first day of Spring to encourage production by sympathetic magic. Toward 
the end of the Han officers even carried banners on their shoulders. Cf. HHS 14. 2a; 
Yen-t‘ieh lun Bi Gay Ss (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 6.18b (not trans. yet); Wana Ts‘an’s 
ESE Wu-pén lun FEAF in Ch'iian Hou Han wén 91. 5b. 
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nine grades 7umiléii »** This hun-t‘ung is certainly synonymous 
with hsiang-t‘ung. The adjustment was in force until about 485 
when the famous chiin-t‘ien system was introduced. The nine 
grades of the Northern Wei may have been copied from the Chin.** 

The system of taxation adopted by two self-styled rulers toward 
the end of the Western Chin may have reference value. The bar- 
barian leader Su1u Lo in North China levied 2 p‘%t of cloth or silk 
and 2 shih of grain per household in 313.1 Li Hsiung #4, a leader 
of rebel vagrants in Szechuan, taxed 3 hu from each adult male 
and 1.5 hu from each adult female. Each household was to pay 
a few chang of silk and a few liang of floss. These were considered 
low rates. 

With the limited information available we have to be satisfied 
with the few general remarks made by Ma Tuan-lin in relation to 
the land-tax system of the Chin: 


(1) “In the Han and previous periods the land-tax and levies 
on the household or individual were separated from each other. 
It seems that they have been mixed together only since the Wei 
and Chin times.” **° 

(2) “ The levies on the household became very heavy from the 
time of the Wei and Chin. This tendency was continued through 
the Northern Dynasties to the Sui and the T‘ang. In general, 
many regulations applied to levies on the household and only a 
few to levies on land.” **” 


182 Wei shu 4A. 18a, 110.4b. T‘ao and Wu in their Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih 
70 explain the term chiu-p‘in hun-t‘ung as a levy of equal amount upon each household 
in disregard of the nine grades. 

188 A peculiar mistake appears on the two pages 18b and 19a of Ch‘u-hsiieh chi, 
which contains various quotations relative to silk. On p. 18b before the paragraph 
from Chin ku-shih about one line is quoted from the Han work Ssii-min yiieh-ling, 
before which again there is the bare title How Wei shu (i.e. Wet shu) without any 
quotation. However, on p. 19a after a paragraph quoted from Chin ling RAP, there 
are about three lines which record an old regulation on width and length of silk and 
cloth and the later disregard of the regulation. The words are almost identical with 
those in Wei shu 110.4b. The title Hou Wei shu probably should be moved here 
according to the chronological order of the quotations. 

184CS 104. 20a. 

185 CS 121.6a. Tung chien 89.2b-3a records this in 314. 

186 Weén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 10. 108a-b. 187 Ibid. 3. 48b. 
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Ma’s interpretation is that under these dynasties each household 
was supposed to have received an allotment of land from the 
government, so that land-tax could be collected as a part of the 
levies on household. This may have been true. But two other 
reasons may also be suggested. First, a light land-tax or no land- 
tax would encourage cultivation of land when large amounts of it 
had become waste as a result of frequent disturbances. Secondly, 
to secure an adequate revenue a land-tax requires survey and 
registration of the holdings, which always proves a tremendous 
task for an empire, especially when it is declining. 
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Translation of Chin shu 26 
[(1) Introduction] 


[1a] In ancient times the early kings measured and surveyed 
the land in order to form towns and settle the people.’ The duties 
of the people were regulated in accordance with the Three Pri- 
mordial Forces =7’.2 Regard was paid to the four seasons so 
that the work of the people could be completed. After inspecting 
folk songs and local customs, [The kings] established law and 
order. The fundamental occupations of agriculture and the rais- 
ing of silkworms were encouraged. The profit of fishery and the 
salt industry was promoted. People climbed rich mountains to 
mine jade and sailed over great seas to net pearls. Midday was 
made the market hour, and in their market were gathered the 
folk of the world.’ First cloth and silk were introduced [as media 
of exchange] and coined money followed in use. The people traded 
what they had for what they had not, and every one acquired 
what he desired. 

According to Chou li in the first moon when the weather began 
to become pleasant, instructions were proclaimed on the imperial 
city gate RAE * regarding the adult farmer, homesteads of ten mu," 
the three days’ corvée,® and taxes adjusted according to the nine 
grades of land.” Rites based on the yang principle were practised 
to raise the spirit of humility.’ Spring sacrifice to the god of the 
soil was ordered to be offered to encourage the cultivation of 


the land. 


1Lecce: Li ki (SBE 27) 1.230. * Heaven, earth, and man. 

® The two sentences were based upon I ching (Lecce: Yi king 383) and Han shu 
24A.1b where we have RK PCR IRKPZE. Li 4 probably was used 
here to take the place of min F&, which was a T‘ang taboo. 

*Brior: Tcheou i 1.210. 

°Tt is not clear how many families lived on these ten mu. Mencius mentions twice 
“homesteads with their five mu’ probably for one family (Lecce: Chinese Classics 
2.149, 461). Han shu 24A.2b records twenty mu for eight households. The Book of 
Songs describes mulberry-planters ‘among their ten mu’ (Lecce: ibid. 4.169). Lecce 
suggests that the ten mu may have been reduced from the original twenty. 

° Lecce: Li ki 1. 227. 

7 Bior: 1.199. 8 Biot: 1.196. 
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[1b] What heaven values is the human being. What the wise 
seek is learning.® To study the classics and to join the officials 
are the ways of the gentleman. The Book of Songs reads, “In 
the days of [our] third month, they take their ploughs in hand; 
in the days of [our] fourth month, they take their way to the 
field.” *° Hence the officials in charge of agriculture and the 
inspector of marshes #@™ each had their proper duty. People 
readily learned the trades of their fathers and elder brothers.*’ 
When a boy reached the age of fifteen,** he entered his trade and 
began to be able to wear the dress [of the grown man]. No idlers 
were found in the country side; neither was time wasted in the 
town. This is what is meant by “In the beginning each person 
had his own task.” Therefore, T‘ai-kung K& * by facilitating the 
exchange of commodities in the market succeeded in making Ch‘i 
#% a great power. Ch‘ih-i 8%,” being skilled at storing and sell- 
ing at the proper times, expanded his extensive business at T‘ao 
Pid , the central place [of China].*® 

The ancient ruler Chin-t‘ien 4@%*" was industrious in his 
people’s affairs. He ordered his official called the Spring Bird to 
take care of tilling and farming, and summoned the Summer Bird 
to be in charge of weeding and spading. The Autumn Bird was 
intrusted with harvesting and collecting, and the Winter Bird 
with covering and storing. The Book of History relates [the ancient 
ruler Yao ordered his officials] “to calculate and delineate the 
movements and appearances of the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the zodiacal spaces; and so to deliver respectfully the seasons to 


®°CSCC 26.1b suggests that ming HH probably was substituted for min FR. But 
Chiien-fu lun YER te (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) la has KHz A as A... 
372 Pras A A. 

1° Lecce: Chinese Classics 4.226. For the Classics Legge’s translation is adopted 
unless it is erroneous. 

™ Bror 1. 374-5. 

22 Kuo yii (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 6.3b-5a; Kuan tzi PE-f- (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
éd.) 8. 6a-b. 

18 Bror 1.242. 

14 CaraneG T‘ai-kung or Cutana Shang fl » biog. Shih chi $2.1a-4a; Gites 343. 

15 Name assumed by Fan Li Yj #§, biog. Shih chi 129.4a-b; Gres 540. 

26 Near the present Ting-t‘ao 3 Pj in the southwestern part of Shantung. 

17 Better known as Shao-hao 7758. His officials named after birds are fully described 
in Tso chuan, Lecce 5. 667. 
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the people.” *® Our tradition says, “ Yii # and Chi # personally 
wrought at the toils of husbandry, and they became possessors of 
the kingdom.” *° 

When the nine provinces had been laid out [by Yii], the four 
classes of people PY *° all received the instructions [of their 
rulers]. Wu % in the east ** was abundant in ivory and horns; Shu 
4%) in the west * was rich in cinnabar. Yen %& and Yii FR ** were 
storehouses of varnish and silk; Yen #8 and Ch‘i #¥ ** were the 
home of precious stones. In Ch‘in # and Pin 7% *° there were 
streamers and plumes, and also good jade from adjacent areas. 
[2a] In Ching #] and Ying 2h * there were cassia groves,”’ and 
bamboos and other materials to make arrows nearby. Along the 
Yangtze river one found oranges and pummeloes, and to the 
other side of the Yellow river #4 ** boats and wagons. To the 
west of the Liao river were villages rich in manufacture of felt. 
To the right [i. e. to the west] of the Ts‘ung-ling i were steeds 
like P‘u-shao w#82° Of all kinds of curious and miscellaneous 
things produced there was nothing one could not find [in China]. 

[The ancient rulers] took heavenly lessons from the movements 
of the stars and other astronomical phenomena, while their less 
elevated thoughts were centred upon their boundless empire. 
They made use of the benefits given by heaven and earth, and 
gathered riches from the mountains and the seas. Each farmer 
was allotted one hundred mu of land, from which ten per cent of 


18 Lecce 3.18. 

1° From the Confucian Analects, Lecce 1.277. 

2° Officials, agriculturalists, artisans, and traders. Kuo yii 6.3b; Han shu 24A. 2a. 
21 Roughly modern Kiangsu province. 


°° Szechuan. 
*5 Honan and western Shantung. 2° Shensi. 
°4 Hopei and eastern Shantung. °° Hupei. 


27 Kuei-lin FEF, ‘ cassia groves,’ may be a place name, roughly the modern Kuangsi. 
It is sometimes used to mean the precious things produced there. For example, 
Yen-t‘teh lun has the statements, “Pearls and ivory are produced in Kuei-lin,” and 
“In Ching [and] Yang there is the fertile land [rather ‘ riches’ or ‘ wealth ’] of Kuei-lin 
to the south” (Esson M. Gate: Discourses on Salt and Iron 15, 19). 

28 The term Ho-wai was used on different occasions to mean Shensi, Shansi, or 
Honan. It is not clear which side of the Yellow river was meant here. 

2°Steed acquired by Emperor Wu of the Han from Ta-yiian KRE. Shih-cha 
24.3b. CHAVANNES 38. 237. 
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the product was taken as taxes. After nine years of (personal) 
farming there would be a storage of food enough for three years. 
This surplus could be used to bring up children and to provide 
for the aged. Revenue was received from the people and used for 
the nation. Palaces were built according to regulation; flags and 
insignia were made for different ranks. Court-visits were carried 
out with proper ceremony; banquets were given in accordance 
with instituted custom. Families became rich and the nation 
prosperous. People from afar were attracted to come and those 
nearby lived in peace. Disasters of flood and drought were relieved 
and the world’s defects were taken care of. Only then would the 
ruler enjoy at intervals the playing of calabash organs and bells 
during his every-day meals. The rise of the Shang and the Chou 
dynasties was because of the adoption of this course. 

[The last ruler of the Shang, Shou] Hin 3¢, or Chou #, was 
tyrannous and paid no attention to his regular expenditure. His 
palace Ch‘ing Kung {#', [decorated] with gold and carvings, 
stretched for one hundred li.*° His jade [adorned] terrace Lu T‘ai 
H8£ had a height of one thousand jén 1) .** In his palaces there 
were nine markets each under a female director. The king levied 
heavy taxes to accumulate money on the Lu Terrace, and col- 
lected vast amounts of grain to increase the store in the granary 
called Chii Ch‘iao 224%. He sent for glamorous and charming girls 
to fill the Ch‘ing Palace with beauties, and gathered from far and 
near precious curios to provide for his entertainments at Sha-ch‘iu 
wir . [2b] Meat was hung like a forest and liquor was accumulated 
to form a pond. In and about the forest and pond naked men 
and women were ordered to chase one another. Those who crawled 
to the wine pond to drink like cattle numbered over three thousand. 
In his palace seats were made of brocade, and mats of silk gauze.** 

After the Chou king had Chou executed, he saluted respectfully 
the old site of the Yin, and ordered that all the money in the Lu 


°° The description here is apparently exaggerated. 

*1 An ancient measure, traditionally equivalent to eight ch‘ih. 

°° This long description of the life of Chou was largely based upon Shih chi 3. 10b- 
lla (CHAVANNES 1.199-201). Other versions are collected in Ma Su’s Ba I shih 


FE Ht (1889 P'u’s PAPE ed.) 19. 12a-b. 
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Terrace and all the grain in the Chii Ch‘iao should be granted 
for relief. With this good fortune from heaven the Yin people 
were greatly pleased. 

Approaching the end of the Chou, King Nuan #% removed the 
capital to Hsi Chou P4J4).°* The nine tripods were all lost.** [The 
old tradition described in] the first two chapters of the Book of 
Songs *° had passed to decay. The King borrowed from his sub- 
jects but had nothing to pay back. Then he climbed a storied 
terrace to avoid meeting his creditors, so that the Chou people 
called the king’s residence Debt-refuge Terrace. 

Formerly [at the beginning of the Chou] the Duke of Chou 
formulated the six codes of administration. The official chih-fang 
shih 4877 K, or director of regions,*® made reports on the nine 
kinds of tribute.*” Supplies were handled by the imperial treasury. 
This was to be a permanent measure. [Later] when the judicial 
and executive administration declined, the tribute three-ribbed rush 
Wi rarely arrived.*® The Marquis of Lu began to tax land by the 
mu.® The ruler of Ch‘in levied taxes amounting to two-thirds 
of the people’s income.*® Nothing of the good pattern of the 
former kings was left. 

The official historian says, Pan Ku 3E!] wrote the ch‘ih- [shih-] 
huo chih 3f, which, covering the period from the Three Dynasties 
to the execution of Wana Mang 4, gives complete details from 
the old records. 


33 The city was called Wang-ch‘éng -E 3X, to the northwest of the present Lo-yang. 

54 According to Shih chi 4.89a (CHAVANNES 1.317) the nine tripods were lost to 
the Ch‘in only after the death of King Nuan. 

°° Erh nan FH, i.e. Chou nan Ja] and Shao nan 44. 

8° Bror 2. 263-79. 87 Bror 1. 31-2. 

°8 According to Tso chuan, Duke Huan of the Chi #$#HZS in 656 B.C. asked 
the Ch‘u 4% to resume their tribute rush to the Chou. Lecce 5. 140. 

°° Han shu 24A. 6a. 

‘9 Han shu 24A.7b. According to Wet Chao 3¢1% (Shih chi 7.28b, commentary) 
t‘ai-pan K7F means ‘two-thirds’ and shao-pan 7} ‘one-third.’ These terms also 
appear several times in the Han mathematical work Chiu-chang suan-shu ATA 
(Wei-po Hsieh PAU EB ed.) 2.5a, 7b, 8a; 3.12a. It is interesting to note that 
t‘ai-pan and shao-pan are regularly abbreviated to t‘ai (written as ta) and shao in 
the Han wooden documents discovered in Western Kansu (Lao Kan Mie : Chii- 
yen Han chien k‘ao-shih, shih-wén JF ETE fi % FE RAC 2. 30b-79a). That t’ai 


means two-thirds and shao one-third can be verified by simple calculations. 
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Emperor Kuang-wu 36 [25-57 A. D.], being generous and kind, 
respectfully carried out heaven’s punishment. After the fall of 
Wane Mang the bandits called the Red Eyebrows were anew 
defeated. [3a] Although the Emperor devoted all his days to his 
duties, the provinces were still in a very poor condition. When 
the Lung fié area ‘t had been conquered [34 A. D.] and the con- 
quest of Shu was anticipated, the people began to settle down. 
After that the coinage of five-shu H%& pieces was gradually re- 
sumed.*? The land-tax was one thirtieth of the produce.** A 
subject who had a son born was excused from the poll tax for 
three years.** 

When Hsien-tsung #45 [, or Emperor Ming 44 58-75], came to 
the throne, the empire was peaceful. The people suffered no 
unreasonable corvée. Harvests were plentiful year after year. In 
the fifth year of Yung-p‘ing KP [62] a Ch‘ang-man Ts‘ang 7 
i , or Ever-full Granary, was built. A grain market was estab- 
lished to the east of the capital.“* A hw fit ** of unhusked grain 
was valued at twenty coins.*’ Plants and trees were in abundance. 
Cattle and sheep were seen everywhere. Tribute was levied on a 
very low scale, yet stores accumulated in treasuries and granaries. 
No wickedness or evil was practised; good etiquette and righteous- 
ness alone ruled. At that time, at the dawn of morning, the 
officials went to the court. Imperial inlaws and other nobles 
competed to display [their splendid means of transportation]. 


“1 Kansu and northern Shensi. 

“In 40 A.D. HHS 1B.12b. *8In 30 A.D. HHS 1A. 3a. 

‘* This is quoted in a decree issued in 85 A.D. as from the administrative code. 
HHS 38. 13b. 

*° According to T“ung tien 12.69c the granary was a ch‘ang-p‘ing ts‘ang eRB. 
Also cf. Yt hat 184.'7b. However Lo-yang ch‘teh-lan chi 2.1b mentions a Ch‘ang-man 
Ts‘ang to the east of Lo-yang in the Western Chin period. 

“© A Han hu = 0.565 U. S. bushel. 

“HHS 2.15a gives 30 coins per hu in 69 A.D. According to Lao Kan’s study 
(Chii-yen Han chien k‘ao-shih, k‘ao-chéng 4 fe 1.20a-23a) the normal price of 
unhusked grain was about 70 to 80 coins per hu under the Western Han and about 
100 coins per hu under the Eastern Han. The word su 3@ in its narrower sense 
means unhusked millet, but in our text it seems to be used to mean unhusked grain (ku 
Bt) in general. The ratio between husked (mi 2K) and unhusked grain (ku or su) 
was fixed at 10 to 6 under the Han. It is mentioned in Chiu-chang suan-shu 2.1a 
and also in Han wooden documents (Lao Kan: ibid. 1. 23a). 
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Vehicles proceeded in succession like a running stream. Mettled 
horses swept by like flying dragons. Brilliance shining on the 
eaves of carts was reflected on the carriages in front. 

Our tradition says, according to the san-t‘ung = calendar 
in a whole period [of 4617 years] there are disastrous years 
in a whole period [of 4617 years] there are disastrous years called 
yin-chiu FEA and yang-chiu BIL“* These are probably appoint- 
ments of destiny in the universe. In the third year of Yung-ch‘u 
HM [109] under Emperor An % [107-125] the empire suffered 
drought and flood. There was cannibalism. The Emperor loaned 
the imperial land at Hung-pei #5 *° to the paupers. Because of 
the inadequacy of revenue the Three Highest Officials = also 
petitioned for permission to allow officials and others to purchase 
the title kuan-nei how BAAVE in return for money and grain. 

In the first year of Yung-hsing *# [153] [3b] under Emperor 
Huan #4 [147-167] one-third © of the prefectures and principalities 
suffered a plague of locusts. The Yellow river flooded over several 
thousand li. The people of over 100,000 households became 
vagrants. [It was ordered that] everywhere they should be fed 
and supplied. 

In the early years of Chien-ning #8 [168] [read: Yung-ch‘u 
AM (107) ] and Yung-ho Al [136] the western Ch‘iang revolted 
for over twenty years. Troops were kept in service until exhausted. 
Military expenses amounted to over 32,000,000,000 coins." The 


“® The san-t‘ung calendar is described in detail in Han shu 21AB, and also by W. 
Exsernarp and R. Hensewine: Beitrige zur Astronomie der Han-Zeit 1, 2 SBAW 
phil.-hist. Kl]. (1933) 209-29; 937-56. A yiian JU was composed of 4617 years and 
divided into three t‘ung of 1539 years each. A superstition believed that following 
the first 106 years of a yiian there were to be nine years, which would suffer yang 
disasters or droughts, called yang-chiu. Following the next 374 years there were to 
be nine years, which would suffer yin disasters or floods, called yin-chiu. Following 
the next 480 years there were again to be nine disastrous years called yang-chiu. In 
the whole period of 4617 years there were to be 4560 normal years and 57 bad years. 
Han shu 21A.23a-4b; EserHarp and HENSELING 220-1. 

“HHS 5.6b has Hung-ch‘ih 287i instead of Hung-pei. The place was about 
twenty li to the east of Lo-yang. 

5° See note on t‘ai pan, CS 26. 2b. 

51 HHS 117.20b gives the expenses from 107 to 118 for expeditions against the 
Ch‘iang barbarians as over 24,000,000,000; 117.25b records the expenses from 136 
to 145 as over 8,000,000,000. The amount 32,000,000,000 was certainly the sum of 
the two. Therefore the first year title should be Yung-ch‘u instead of Chien-ning. 
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treasury became empty. Even the inner prefectures were involved 
in suffering. 

Emperors Ch‘ung ## [145] and Chih & [146] had only short 
reigns. Emperors Huan and Ling # [168-189] ruled in disregard 
of the established principles of government. In the second year 
of Chung-p‘ing '#7F [185] the southern palaces caught fire. The 
flame spread to the northern gate. Thereupon again ten coins 
were collected from each mu of land in the empire to rebuild the 
palaces.» The Emperor was from the family of a marquis * and 
had lived in poverty. After coming to the throne he often re- 
marked, “ Emperor Huan did not know how to take care of a 
household. He had not even private savings.” Hence he ordered 
a Wan-chin T‘ang 342%, or Ten Thousand Gold Hall, to be 
built in his Western Garden, and used it as a private treasury. In 
addition he deposited private money in the houses of some small 
eunuchs. The sum in each house reached scores of millions.” 
Thereupon placards were hung on the palace gate Hung-tu #548 
to initiate the sale of offices. The prices were graded from dukes 
and ministers down to lower positions.» Ts‘u1 Lieh #2 #, who was 
t‘ing-wei %£K3 or chief judge, sent in 5,000,000 coins to buy the 
post of ssii-t‘u FIZE or Grand Minister of Civil Affairs. All gov- 
ernors and prefects when appointed or promoted were compelled 
to contribute money for palace-building. Those of large prefec- 
tures sometimes had to pay as much as 20,000,000 coins. Some 
who could not fulfill [the requirement] committed suicide. 

Emperor Hsien A [190-220] [read Ling] ** made five-shu coins 
on which were four lines connecting [radially the perforation] with 
[4a] the edge. Some wise men disliked them and said, “ Would it 
not mean that the capital is going to be destroyed and the coins 


5? Emperor Huan first levied coins from each mu in 165. HHS 7. 16a. 

5° The Emperor’s grandfather, father, and himself held in succession the title of 
Hsieh-tu t'ing-hou PRUE. HHS 8. 1a. 

°* T‘ung chien® 224.9a, commentary defines chii-i as i times i. The number seems 
to be unreasonably large. It may be used to mean a large number of i, or vaguely a 
very large number. Here I follow HHS 108.24a where we have $4 F-85. 

°° According to HHS 8. 8a-b this office-selling was launched in 178, several years 
prior to the fire in 185. 

°° According to HHS 8.13b Emperor Ling minted the ssii-ch‘u-wén D4 H42C coins 
in 184. The attribution to Emperor Hsien was a mistake. CSCC 26. 4a. 
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will spread out in the four directions [like the four lines]? ” Later 
when Tunc Cho 5 rose in arms and set fire to the palaces, he 
kidnapped Emperor [Hsien] and carried him west to Ch‘ang-an 
[190]. He had all the five-shu coins destroyed and reminted into 
small coins. All the bronze human figures, the spiritual beasts 
called fei-lien H€ME ,°? and other bronzes in Ch‘ang-an and Lo-yang 
were collected for coinage. His coins had no raised edge and bore 
no characters, which proved to be inconvenient. According to 
people of that time the bronze human figures were made by the 
First Emperor of the Ch‘in when a giant was seen at Lin-t‘ao 
Bis YE °° Now Tune Cho [who destroyed them] was from Lin-t‘ao. 
Though there is a difference between construction and destruction, 
the evil °° was similar in both cases. 

When Tune Cho received his punishment and was killed [192], 
[two of his generals] Lt Chiieh #1 and Kuo Fan #872 attacked 
each other inside the city of Ch‘ang-an, which they made their 
battlefield [195]. During that time a hw of grain cost 500,000 
coins, and of beans or wheat 200,000. There was cannibalism. The 
landscape was white with piles of bones. Corpses rotted in the 
streets. The Emperor ordered Hou Wén iX, who was shih-yii- 
shih #¥#032 (attendant censor), to bring out grain and beans 
from the T‘ai Ts‘ang A or Imperial Granary to make congee 
for the hungry people. It was given for several days, but still 
more perished. The Emperor then began to suspect that the 
officials in charge stole the provisions. So he had the relief granted 
in his presence.® The hungry people all wept and said, “ Only 
now do we begin to get it.” 

When the Emperor returned to the east [195], [4b] Li Chiieh, 
Kuo Fan, and their followers pursued and defeated the imperial 
guards at Ts‘ao-yang #%."' The Emperor crossed the Yellow 


°7 The fei-lien were supposed to have a deer’s body, a bird’s head with horns, a 
snake’s tail, and a panther’s skin. Their bronze figures were made in 109 B.C. at 
Ch‘ang-an. Han shu 6.23b. 

58 Min-hsien Il, southwestern Kansu. 

5° HHS 102. 6b gives hsiung-pao |X| 3 instead of our hsiung-o Ht. 

°° According to HHS 9.6b the Emperor made the test by having congee made in 
front of him, and not by watching the relief personally. 

*t To the west of Shan-hsien [#K, western Honan. 
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river secretly at night. All the imperial consorts went afoot. While 
walking out of the camp and railing, the Empress had a few p‘ of 
thick levantine in her hand. Tuna Ch‘éng ®#*K sent Sun Hui 
#RiK, who was fu-chieh ling #4? or official in charge of cre- 
dentials, to threaten her with a sword and steal the pieces.” Sun 
killed an attendant at the side of the Empress, the blood splashing 
over her dress. 

Having arrived at An-i #t,° the Emperor, with his clothes 
all torn, had only wild jujubes and garden vegetables as provisions. 
From this time on the city of Ch‘ang-an became entirely empty. 
People scattered in all directions. For two or three years no 
travellers were found in Kuan-chung, or inside the [Han-ku] “ pass. 

In the first year of Chien-an [196], the Emperor arrived at 
Lo-yang. The palaces were destroyed utterly. The officials cleared 
away thorn-bushes to get a place to dwell in. The provincial 
leaders each kept in hand large military forces, but no supplies 
for the Emperor arrived. The imperial secretaries went out in 
person to pick wild rice ® for themselves. Some lacked strength 
to return and perished [from hunger] in the streets or among 
the ruins. 

When [Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, posthumously named] Emperor Wu of the 
Wei, first came to power, the nine provinces were in disorder 
like disturbed clouds. To attack cities and to seize land, and to 
protect these and to pacify the people, military expenses were met 
by temporary levies. At that time, all the troops under YUAN 
Shao 3£#5 were fed with mulberries and jujubes; those under 
Yuan Shu 4% © with oysters and clams. Ts‘ao Ts‘ao then called 
free citizens to colonize the region near Hsii #F [196]. In addition 
agricultural officials were appointed in the provinces and prefec- 
tures. Each year there were collected some scores of millions of 
hu, which were earmarked for military expenses. 


°° This episode, although based upon HHS 10B.15a, may be unfounded. Tune 
Ch‘éng seems to have been a very loyal minister. CSCC 26. 4b. 

®3 An-i, southwestern Shansi. 

®* Or Hsien-ku. 

°° HHS 9.8b, where the character #4 is correctly read #4. 

°° The two YUANs were cousins, and both were rivals of Ts‘ao Ts’ ‘ao. 

®7 Near Hsii-ch‘ang +B. central Honan. 
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[5a] When the Ywans were first conquered and Yeh *,°° capital 
[of Chi chou], was pacified [204], the land-tax was fixed at four 
shéng of unhusked grain per mu. Each household was to contribute 
two p% of silk and two chin of floss. No other levies were to be 
arbitrarily made; nor were the rich to be passed by and [only] the 
poor be taxed. 

In the second year of Huang-ch‘u #7) [221] under Emperor 
Wén X [220-226], the five-shu coins were first abolished on account 
of the high price of grain. At that time the empire was not yet 
united. Military forces were in action every year. Confucius has 
said, “ Let it [a state] be suffering from invading arms, then there 
will ensue a famine in corn and in all vegetables.” “° This means 
that when men engage in disastrous wars, the forces of nature 
respond in a similar discord. 

At that time the people of the three sides [Wei, Shu, and Wu] 
aimed at conquering one another. Battles were fought and won, 
and places attacked and seized, so that farmers abandoned their 
ploughs. In the region along the Yangtze and Huai rivers the 
amount of grain stored was especially insufficient. Lu Hsiin P# 
#, Generalissimo LAW of the Wu,” sent up a memorial sug- 
gesting that the generals be permitted to extend their fields. [Sun] 
Chiiian S#HE replied, “ Splendid! Now I myself and my sons shall 
personally receive fields. To go with the carts there should be 
eight cattle for four pairs to plough together.” Although unable 
to equal the ancients, we do wish to share the toil of the common 
folk.” From this began the devotion of the Wu to agriculture and 
[particularly] to the raising of grain. 


°8 West to Lin-chang fig Y#£, northern Honan. 
°° Tuna Cho’s small coins were abolished and the five-shu revived when Ts‘ao Ts‘ao 


became prime minister in 208. Cf. SKC 2.17b, 18b; CS 26.18b; Tung tien 8. 48c. 
According to SKC 2.17b the five-shu coins were revived in the third moon of 221 
and again abolished in the tenth moon of the same year. 

7° These were really words of Tzii-lu ~f-i#%, disciple of Confucius, recorded in the 
Analects. Lecce 1.247. 

7 The memorial was dated 226 (SKC, Wu 2.17a) but Lu was not made Generalis- 
simo until 231 (SKC, Wu 13. 7a). 

*°The Wu ruler perhaps had in mind the eight farmers who were supposed to 
work on a ching FF of land according to the ching-t‘ien system in ancient times. It 
is interesting to note that the standard plough team in medieval England was also 


of eight oxen. 
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Emperor Ming of the Wei [227-239] was not reverent, and was 
extravagant in building palaces. The officials were drafted as 
laborers. The people in the empire had no opportunity to carry 
on farming. Afterwards the region to the east of the [Han-ku] 
pass suffered from flood, and the people lost their estates. More- 
over, troops were raised [to fight] to the north of the Liao river, 
and [5b] mailed soldiers were stationed along the Yangtze valley. 
The two expeditions exhausted the regular budget utterly. 

In the first year of T‘ai-k‘ang AE [280] under Emperor Wu or 
Shih-tsu ‘HiHat2 #7 [280-290], Sun Hao fi [last ruler of the Wu] 
was conquered and millions of cash were taken over so that the 
resources of the Three Wu regions * were emptied. The revenues 
from Shu in the west were also put under control, after one 
thousand years’ [development of the place]. Weapons were stored in 
arsenals. [War]ships were destroyed in the rivers.* River banks, sea- 
shores, the Three Hills,” and the Eight Marshes,”* which ploughs 
and hoes had never touched, were all received by the people [as 
allotments]. When the stars called nung-hsiang ei were in ee 
middle of the morning sky [i.e. at the beginning of spring],”’ 
was time “ to adjust and arrange the labors of the spring.” * a 
who carried spades on their shoulders and brought their own 
provisions spread [over the fields] like clouds. 

Thus regard was paid to the courses of the Five Planets H## 
in heaven, and the use of the Five Materials 7 * was promoted 


78 Probably Wu-hsing $l, Tan-yang F}[, and Wu-chiin 32H. Another tra- 
dition gives Kuei-chi 7% instead of Tan-yang. Cf. Shih-ch‘i shih shang-ch‘iieh 
45. 2b-5a. 

™* Nothing is mentioned in CS annals on the destruction of warships after the con- 
quest. Wane Tsun Fj} was accused of burning 135 Wu ships after the pardon of 
280. This episode may be referred to here (CS 42.15b). Or perhaps these statements 
were merely rhetorical expressions inspired by the description of the disarmament 
in the twelfth century B.C. after the conquest of Shang in Shu ching (Lecce 8. 308-9). 

75 Same as San Shan = fl], i.e. P‘éng-lai PERK, Fang-chang Ay, and Ying-chou 
BAN. Wen hsiian 3C33E (Ssii-pu pei-yao ed.) 15. 4b. 

7° Han shu 644A. %b. 

77 This phrase is from Kuo yii 1.7%7a. Nung-hsiang refers to the fang constellation 


8 Lecce 3.19. ‘ 
7° is probably the same as PF (Tx‘t t‘ung fR¥I 425). For the Five Materials 
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on earth. The generation enjoyed a period of peace. Supplies 
flowed into granaries and treasuries. Palaces had additional adorn- 
ments; dresses and playthings sparkled brightly. Thus people like 
Wane [K‘ai 4% tzi] Chiin-fu AX,°° [Wane Chi ¥F tz] Wu-tzii 
YF" and Sum Ch‘ung 42% * vied with one another in dis- 
playing [their riches]. Their carts, dresses, and food utensils were 
comparable in elegance to those of the imperial family. A race- 
course was paved with coins.** A coral tree was broken into small 
pieces [without pity].** 

That things decay after flourishing is merely normal. At the 
beginning of the Yung-ning 7% period [301] there were still [in 
the imperial treasury] in Lo-yang four million [p‘t] of brocade and 
silk, and over one hundred hw of jewels, gold, and silver. When 
Emperor Hui % [290-306] went on an expedition to the north 
[303], he returned after reaching T‘ang-yin 8 * [and being 
defeated]. He was given some cold peaches to eat, and [later] 
only a single chicken was provided. Two cloth coverlets and three 
thousand coins in a bag were all the Emperor’s means of living.*® 

[6a] When Emperor Huai 1% [307-312] was besieged by Liu Yao 
#2 ** in Lo-yang [311], the imperial army suffered successive 
defeats. The treasury was already empty; the officials were starv- 
ing. No [cooking] smoke arose from the houses. The hungry 
people ate human flesh. 

When Emperor Min && [313-316] moved west [to Ch‘ang-an], 
there were many famines. A tow of husked grain cost two units 
of gold. Two-thirds of the people perished. When Liu Yao took 
up arms [again], the capital was cut off from the outside, only ten 


Chou li gives metal, wood, leather, jade, and earth (Biot 2.457), whereas Tso chuan 
has metal, wood, water, fire, and earth (Lreacr 5.534). 

8° Biog. CS 93. 4a; Gites 2189. 

*1 Biog. CS 42. 5a-7a. 

82 Biog. CS 33. 18b-23a; Gites 1709. 

83 Owned by Wana Chi. CS 42. 6a. 

84 Suu Ch‘ung broke a two-feet high coral tree of WANG K‘ai, and produced several 
three or four feet in height. CS 33.21b. 

§5 Tang-yin #4[, northern Honan. 

®°CS 4.12a. Both the coverlets and the money were borrowed from attendant 


eunuchs. 
87 A barbarian leader. Biog. CS 103. 1a-23b. Gites 1365. 


8 
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cakes of leaven were powdered [to make congee] to feed the 
Emperor. The Emperor and the officials looked at each other 
and no one could refrain from weeping.** 

When Emperor Yiian 7 [317-322] crossed the Yangtze river, 
due to the military emergency [the government organization] was 
in a rough state. The taxes in cloth from the barbarian regions 
were not regularly received. The store in the central treasury con- 
sisted of no more than four thousand p% of cloth. At that time 
Suu Lo 41%4,°° being brave and valorous, made trouble as far 
as to the south of the Yangtze river. The Emperor greatly fearing 
his invasion gave direction to the governors that whoever cut 
off Sura Lo’s head should be rewarded with one thousand p‘i 
of cloth.*° 


88 CS 5. 14b-lda. 

8° A barbarian leader. Biog. CS 104. 1a-105.18a; Gms 1720. 

°° CS 6.6b cites a decree issued in the sixth moon of 317, which gives only the 
reward for beheading Sum Hu 44 Be (mentioned in Chin shu by his tzi Chi-lung 
AEE because hu was a T‘ang taboo), nephew and general of Sain Lo, as two 
thousand p‘i of cloth and other things. However, a decree in the third moon of the 
same year (Ch‘iian Chin wén 8.10a) gives the reward for the execution of Sua Lo 
as five thousand p=‘ of silk and other items proportionally more than those for Sama Hu. 
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[(2) On Food] 


Under the Han after the disturbance of Tune Cho the people 
were driven from their homes and became vagrants. The price 
of a hu of grain came to exceed 500,000 coins. There was much 
cannibalism. Having conquered the Yellow Turbans, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao 
wished to reduce the empire to order, but was handicapped by an 
insufficiency of food for soldiers. Tsao Chib ##£ from Ying- 
ch‘uan #U!],2 who was the commander of the yi-lin guards Atk 
&%, suggested the establishment of military agricultural colonies. 
Ts‘ao Ts‘ao thereupon issued an order saying, “ The way to pacify 
a state is to have a strong army and sufficient food. [6b] The Ch‘in 
unified the world through their devotion to agriculture; Emperor 
Wu [of the Han] conquered the Western Regions by establishing 
military agricultural colonies. These are good examples set by 
earlier generations.” Thereupon JéN Tsun £18 * was appointed 
tien-nung chung-lang-chiang #44*P BG, commander in charge of 
agriculture.’ People were called to colonize the fields around Hsii.* 
The yield amounted to 1,000,000 hw of grain. Agricultural officials 
were established in prefectures and principalities. Within a few 
years grain was stored everywhere. Granaries all became full. 
After the death of [Tsao] Chih, Ts‘ao Ts‘ao called to mind his 
achievements and bestowed a title of nobility upon his son. 


+ Prefecture in southern Honan. Biog. of Tsao Chih SKC 16. 1b-2a, commentary, 
where the character i is written ji. 

* Biog. SKC 16. 1a-2b. 

* HHS 36.2a commentary gives the salary of this newly created post as 2000 shih, 
the same as that of a prefect. Under it were agricultural officials called tien-nung tu-wei 
Sh RY with a salary corresponding to that of a district magistrate. For small pre- 
fectures a tien-nung hsiao-wei PE Ef was appointed instead of a tien-nung chung-lang- 
chiang. The tien-nung officials were all under the Ta ssii-nung Kae, Minister of 
Public Finance, and formed an administrative system independent to that of the 
prefects and magistrates. Cf. YU Chéng-hsieh Av IES: Kuei-ssii lei-kao EA 
(Anhwei ts‘ung-shu ed.) 11.4la-2a; OkAzAKI Fumio PAS BCE: Nambokuché ni 
okeru shakai keizai seido BAL YN I GS B ik Or RE HE Hl) HE 195-93; Cav Chiing- 
yiian: Be BRAY HE Shih-huo 3.3 (1936) 39-45; T‘ao Yiian-chén: San Kuo shih- 
huo chih 41-6. 

‘Near Hsii-ch‘ang, central Honan. 
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Early in the Chien-an period [196-220], over 100,000 households 
of the people fled from Kuan-chung to Ching-chou #)4.° Later, 
when they heard that their native places had become peaceful and 
quiet, they all hoped to return, but could find no occupation for 
themselves. Then Wer Ch‘i #92 ° offered his opinion? that salt 
was a treasure of the state. It has become scattered since the hard 
times set in. Now officials should be appointed to supervise its 
sale as in former times. The profit [from the monopoly] should 
be used to purchase more ploughs and cattle to supply to the 
returning people. They could cultivate the land industriously 
and accumulate grain to enrich Kuan-chung. People from afar on 
receiving the news would certainly hurry back in great numbers. 
Then Ts‘ao Ts‘ao sent the Yeh-ché p‘u-yeh ASPEN, head of 
imperial ushers, to supervise the salt officials. The Ssi-li hsiao-wei 
WARK, inspector of [seven] prefectures near the capital, was 
moved to be stationed at Hung-nung 3422. The wanderers re- 
turned as expected and Kuan-chung became prosperous. 

Later Liv Fu ## ° from P‘ei i *° was made governor of Yang- 
chou #*™ and was stationed at Ho-fei IE? [7a] He extended 
the military agricultural colonies and repaired the dams and 
dikes of reservoirs like Shao Pei “JB¥° Ju Pei #iB¥,* Ch‘i-mén 
FA 2° and Wu-t‘ang 2248 ** to water rice-fields. Both the gov- 
ernment and the people [thus] had stores, which benefited later 
generations. 


5 Hupei. 

® Biog. SKC 21. 11b-14b. 

7 T‘ung-tien 10. 59a reads YB. 

® Prefecture in western Honan. According to SKC 21. 12a the people after returning 
were often made pu-ch‘ii by military leaders. The policy of Wer Ch‘i was to attract 
people to be citizens owing direct allegiance to the government. 

® Biog. SKC 15. la-b. 

1° Principality in northern Kiangsu. 

11 Northern and central Anhwei. *? District in central Anhwei. 

18 the south of Shou-hsien ##, northwestern Anhwei. Tu shih fang-yii chi-yao 
(TSFYCY) MHA REE 21. 260-270. 

14To the southeast of Ku-shih [A], southeastern Honan. TSFYCY 50. 44b. 

15 To the southwest of Shu-ch‘éng EEDK, central Anhwei. TSFYCY 26.9b. Accord- 
ing to Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 6.67a-b this water work was originally built in the early 
part of the 2nd cent. B.C. 

26T> the west of Ch‘ien-shan ¥¥{IJ, southeastern Anhwei. TSFYCY 26. 35a-b. 
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When Cura K‘uei RZ governed Yii-chou #&,'* which was 
bounded to the south by territory of the Wu, he built military 
works for both offence and defence. He dammed the Ju river & 
to form a Hsin Pei #7, or New Reservoir.*® Also a transportation 
canal of over 300 [or 200] li?° was cut and became known as 
Cura-hou Ch‘ii RR, or Marquis Cuta’s Canal.” 

In the middle years of Huang-ch‘u [220-226] the area of culti- 
vation under the prefects increased yet more and therefore gov- 
ernment revenue was abundant. At that time YEN Fei 2A# ** of 
Chi-pei ¥#4t** was prefect of Ching-chao IE 2* The people 
there had not devoted themselves to agriculture since the revolt 
of Ma Ch‘ao 5 * [211-214], and they had neither carts nor 
cattle. YEN Fei assigned [some of] the people to take the materials 
and make carts in the idle months, thus to teach in turn the art 
of carpentry to one another. Those who had no cattle were in- 
structed to raise pigs ** and, when the price was high, sell them 
to purchase cattle. At first they all considered the procedure 
troublesome. In a couple of years all households had carts and 


17 Biog. SKC 15. 16a-2la; Gites 323. 

18 Eastern Honan and northwestern Kiangsu. 

2°SKC 15.19a says Cua K‘uei damned both the Yen 3} and Ju rivers to con- 
struct reservoirs. The reservoirs are not identified, probably in southeastern Honan. 

2° CS pai-na ed. 26. 4a, SKC 15.19a, and Shui-ching chu FKRKTE (Ssii-pu pei-yao 
ed.) 22. 32a all give ‘over 200 li. The canal passed to the west of Huai-yang YES 
and the east of Ju-nan Y& fj, both in eastern Honan. Its exact course was not identi- 
fiable even in the early part of the 6th century when Shui-ching chu was prepared. 
TSFYCY 47. 36a-b, 50. 20b-21a. 

*1 Cura K‘uei held the title kuan-nei hou BHA. Cur Ch‘ao-ting Ray in his 
book, Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 102, gives an unsatisfactory inter- 
pretation of the significance of Cuta K‘uei’s works. From 220 to 222, the years in 
which these water-works were probably built, the Wu, being fully occupied by a 
war against the Shu, made a temporary pretence of subjection to the Wei. The 
armed peace was soon ended, and a war broke out between the Wei and the Wu in 
the winter of 222. Ignoring these facts, Cur superficially labels the Chia-hou Canal 
“a monument of Wei-Wu friendship.” His statement that Cura K‘uei “ utilized tools 
which had been prepared for military purposes ” to construct these works is also fanciful. 

*? Biog. SKC 16. 23b, commentary. 

*° Central Shantung. 

*4 Central Shensi. 

*> Biog. SKC, Shu 6. 6a-9a. 

°° SKC 16.23b commentary mentions ‘ pigs and dogs.’ 
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cattle. Farming became less laborious, and the people had enough. 
In this way Ching-chao became prosperous. 

Cuéinc Hun Sif ** was prefect of P‘ei ii. The prefecture was 
located in a low and wet region, which suffered from floods, so 
that the people were poor and hungry. [Caine] Hun [planned to] 
construct dams and reservoirs in the two districts of Hsiao 
if ** and Hsiang 44*° and to lay out rice-fields. No people in the 
prefecture considered it practical. [CHENG] Hun, convinced of the 
[7b] eventual bénefit, in person led the people to start the works, 
which were all completed in one winter. Harvests were abundant 
in successive years; and the area of cultivation increased year by 
year. The land-tax collected was double that of normal times. 
The people in the prefecture were benefited. They had a eulogy 
for him inscribed on a stone, and named the reservoir CHENG’s 
Reservoir.*° 

In the reign of Emperor Ming of the Wei [227-239], Hst Miao 
RR * was governor of Liang-chouy# 2° The region had little 
rain and often suffered from insufficiency of grain. [Hst] Miao 
suggested the repair of the salt ponds in Wu-wei #J& and Chiu- 
ch‘itian #48 * in order that grain might be purchased from the 
barbarians. Also he opened extensive water-fields and engaged 
poor people to work on them as tenants. Every household had 
abundance. Granaries became full and overflowed. He made 
arrangements to use the surplus from military expenditures in the 
province to purchase gold, brocade, dogs, and horses ? to provide 
generally for home consumption in China?. That the people from 
the Western Regions came to offer tribute and that money and 
merchandise circulated were both due to [Hst] Miao. 

Afterwards Huanc-ru Lung STM * was prefect of Tun- 
huang. The people there did not have the custom of making lou- 


*7 Biog. SKC 16. 19a-22a. 

2° Hsiao-hsien, northwestern Kiangsu. 

*° Northwest of Su-hsien 49, northern Anhwei. 

°° TSFYCY 29.13a. These were probably all in Emperor Wén’s reign (220-226). 
51 Biog. SKC 27. la-3a. 

®2 Western Kansu. 8° Both in western Kansu. 

®4SKC 16.23a commentary mentions the time he went to Tun-huang (or more 


properly T‘un-huang) as around 251. 
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ploughs ##** Neither was irrigation known to them. Altho 
much labor of men and cattle was expended, the yield of grain 
was inferior. [HuANG-Fu] Lung arrived and taught them to make 
lou-ploughs and to irrigate. At the end of the year, a general 
accounting revealed that over half of the labor was saved and 
the grain product increased by fifty per cent. Therefore the 
western region prospered. 

In the fourth year of Chia-p‘ing ##7F [252] ** Kuan-chung suf- 
fered from famine. [Sst-ma I && posthumously named] Emperor 
Hsiian of the Chin, petitioned for the removal of 5000 farmers 
from Chi-chou % to till Shang-kuei --38.°7 The salt ponds in 
Ching-chao 3 J&, [8a] T‘ien-shui *K7K,** and Nan-an HH *° were 
developed to increase military resources. In the first year of 
Ch‘ing-lung #7 [233] the Ch‘éng-kuo Canal KH *’ was dug 
from Ch‘én-ts‘ang FR * to Huai-li #@#.** The Lin-chin Reservoir 
ki *° was built. Water was led from the Ch‘ien # “ and Lo ¥#% 
rivers to irrigate over 3000 ch‘ing of alkali land. Thus the state 
was enriched. 

In the fourth year of Chéng-shih IE%# [243] Sst-ma I again 
commanded troops to attack the Wu general Cuu-Ko K‘o #i§ 
# *° and burned his stores. [CHu-Ko] K‘o abandoned his city and 
fled. Thereupon Sst-ma I wished to extend tillage and accumu- 
late a store of grain in preparation for wars of conquest. TENG Ai 


85 A rough kind of sowing machine attached to a plough, also known as lou-ch‘é 
Hi. It was probably invented by Cuao Kuo #38 in c. 100 B.C. Cf. Ch‘i-min 
yao-shu Re REG (Lung-hsi ching-shé ts‘ung-shu BE SOA ed.) 1.6b-7a; T‘ao 
Yiian-chén: San Kuo shih-huo chih 54-5. The Ming work San-ts‘ai t‘u-hui = > [ia] €F 
(pub. 1609) 10.49a-b contains the picture and description of a contrivance bearing 
the same name. 

8° This is an error. CS 1.2b-3a gives the fourth year of T‘ai-ho (230). 

*7 Western Shensi. According to CS 37.3a the removal of farmers was planned by 
Sst-ma Fu =. younger brother of Sst-ma I. 

88 Western Shensi. 

8° Southern Kansu. 

“OTSFYCY 53. 41a, 54. 36a, 55. 14b. 

“1 Pao-chi $EFE, western Shensi. 

“2 Southeast of Hsing-p‘ing #12, central Shensi. 

‘8 Probably in central Shensi. 

“4In western Shensi. “© Biog. SKC, Wu 19. la-15. 
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$83 *° was sent to examine the region from Ch‘én PR *” and 
Hsiang 7A ** east to Shou-ch‘un ##%*.‘° [Tina] Ai was of the 
opinion that the fields there were excellent, but that there was 
not enough water to permit full use of them. Canals should be 
dug so that military supplies could be accumulated in large quanti- 
ties and water transportation could also be facilitated. Thereupon 
he prepared an essay, called the Chi ho lun ¥fi"Jiit to explain his 
idea. He also declared, “ Formerly, when the Yellow Turbans had 
been destroyed, military agricultural colonies were opened to 
accumulate grain at the capital Hsii to permit control of the coun- 
try in all directions. Now, three of the four corners have already 
been pacified. The [only] problem lies at the south of the Huai 
river. Whenever great forces are raised for an expedition, the 
quartermaster corps forms over half of the army. The expense is 
counted in hundreds of millions *° and it is considered an enormous 
burden. Now in the region between Ch‘én [ and Ts‘ai 2% ** the 
land is low and the fields are excellent. The rice-fields around 
Hsii-ch‘ang should be abandoned and the rivers there should be 
led to flow downward to the east. Twenty thousand troops [should 
be stationed] to the north and thirty thousand to the south of the 
Huai river. While having furloughs in turn, [8b] they should both 
cultivate the land and defend [the territory].°* When water be- 
comes abundant, the average harvest will be three times that of 
the west. After allowing for all expenses, there would be 5,000,000 
hu per year for military supply. Within six or seven years there 
would be a store of over 30,000,000 hu in the Huai valley,®* enough 


*° Biog. SKC 28. 16b-26a. 

47 Huai-yang YE [%. eastern Honan. 

48 Hsiang-ch‘éng JA IK, eastern Honan. 

“° Shou-hsien, northwestern Anhwei. 

5° See note on chii-i, CS 26. 3b. 

°! Two states in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period in southeastern Honan. 

5° According to SKC 28.17b, every 20 per cent were to have furloughs in turn 
so that there would always be 40,000 on duty. Some editions of SKC, for example 
the Ssti-~pu pei-yao edition, read 4000 instead of 40,000. This is obviously an error. 
However, it may be noticed that Cu‘in Hsiao-chiang has made some calculation on 
the rate of production based upon the wrong data in his San Kuo ching-chi shih 67, 85. 

°° The pei 4 in our text is probably a corruption of shang _-. CS pai-na ed. 
26. 5a, SKC 28.17b, and T*ung tien 2.19a all read shang. CSCC 26. 10a reads t'u + 
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to feed 100,000 troops for five years.°** With such resources at 
hand, when one takes advantage of the enemy one will never fail 
to conquer.” 

Sst-ma I approved this project and carried it out completely 
in accordance with [TENG] Ai’s plan.** Thereupon along the south- 
ern bank of the Huai river, starting at Chung-li ##A# °° and going 
south [west] to the Pi river #& °* west of Héng-shih Bi ** camps 
each containing sixty people were established five li apart for 
over 400 li to cultivate the land and to defend [the territory]. 
Two canals, Huai-yang 1% and Pai-ch‘ih HR ® were also re- 
paired and widened. Water was led from the Yellow river down- 
wards to the Huai and Ying rivers. It was regulated ® on a large 
scale by reservoirs.® A canal of over 300 li in length was dug to 
the north and south of the Ying river, which watered 20,000 [or 
30,000] °° ch‘ing of fields. Thus [the lands] south and north of 
the Huai river were united. From Shou-ch‘un to the capital ® 
the cries of chickens and dogs [could be heard] from field to field 
in the military colonies under agricultural officials. In times of 
military emergency in the southeast, when a large army went on 


54 The average is about 5 hu per person per month. It may have been a very rough 
estimation. According to Han wooden documents one officer or soldier was allowed 
2 hu of husked grain or 3.333 hu of unhusked grain per month. Cf. Lao Kan: Chii-yen 
Han chien k‘ao-shih, shih-wén 2.30a-79b. 

55 CS 1.13b-14a mentions the works in 242 and 243, but SKC 28.17b says they 
were begun in 241. 

5° Northeast of Féng-yang JA\{}, northeastern Anhwei. 

57 Tung tien 2.19a gives the pronunciation as SBF. Instead of jt, CSCC 
26. 10a reads Ut, which is preferred by Li Tz‘ii-ming in his Chin shu cha-chi 2. 15b. 
TSFYCY 46.30b identifies the river with the Pi river 7 in Anhwei. 

58 TSFYCY 46.30b identifies it with Chia-shih BAB , northwest of Shou-hsien, 
northwestern Anhwei. 

°° TSFYCY 46.30b identifies the former with the Chia-hou Canal. The latter was 
also near Huai-yang, eastern Honan. 

°° Being a Tang taboo, the character ch‘ih or chih ¥4 is read li Ff! in Tung tien 
2.19a. Li Tz‘i-ming considers ch‘th as a later alteration or restoration. Chin shu 
cha-chi 2. 15b. 

°! The logical relationship of the last three sentences is not clear. 

°° Tung tien 2.19a gives 30,000. 

°° Lo-yang or Hsii-ch‘ang? Although Lo-yang was the capital, both Lo-yang and 
Hsii-ch‘ang were among the five capitals of the Wei (SKC 2.17a, commentary) and 
the emperors often travelled between palaces in the two cities. 
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an expedition, they reached the Yangtze and Huai rivers by boat. 
Provisions were stored and flood disasters were avoided. These 
were all the work of [TéNe] Ai.“ 

When the Chin received the Mandate of Heaven [i. e. became 
the ruling dynasty], Emperor Wu wished to pacify and unify the 
territory south of the Yangtze. At that time grain was cheap, 
but cloth and silk were expensive. [9a] The Emperor wanted to 
establish the p‘ing-ti 77 #@ method © of purchasing grain with cloth 
and silk to provide a store of provision. Advisers said that the 
military supply was still insufficient, so it was not proper to ex- 
change what was dear for what was cheap. In the second year of 
T‘ai-shih 445 [266] the Emperor issued an edict saying, “ That 
the people spend lavishly in productive years and in time of famine 
become poor and exhausted is normal. Accordingly the ancient 
people estimated the government expenditure, purchased the sur- 
plus [in good years] and released the stores [in bad years]. Thus 
they had the methods of ch‘ing-chung °° and p‘ing-ti, the 
state finances were in order, and relief was granted equitably. To 
bestow grace without spending too much money is the highest 
form of government. However, these measures have long been 
abandoned, and few people are familiar with their propriety. In 
addition, the government stores have not become large. Advisers 
hold different opinions on economics and are unable to compre- 
hend thoroughly these institutions. Further, in years of abund- 
ance the national treasures are left dispersed and are not collected 
by the government. The poor and weak suffer in famine years 
but the state is unprepared. Powerful people and rich merchants 
hold mobile capital and hoard heavy stores with a view to profit. 
Therefore, while farmers suffer at their occupation, less essential 


°* Cut Ch‘ao-ting paraphrases part of the two paragraphs and translates the rest, 
but he has made several slips (Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 103-4) . 

°° Tt is for the government to purchase grain when cheap and to sell it when dear, 
thus keeping the price of grain around an established fair price called the p‘ing-chia 
2 ¥{. The measure was introduced in the state of Wei in the period of Warring 
States and practised in the empire under the Han. Cf. Han shu 24A.6a-7b; Lao 
Kan: Chii-yen Han chien k‘ao-shih, k‘ao-chéng 1. 20a-23a. 

°° Government control of prices by participation in purchases and sale or by other 
measures. It is discussed at length in chapters 80-86 of Kuan tzt. Also cf. Esson M. 
Gate: Discourses on Salt and Iron 12, note 2; 85, note 1. 
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workers cannot be restricted. Now forced labor is reduced to put 
emphasis on the essential occupation [i. e. agriculture]. Efforts are 
concentrated on cultivation. The hope is to have better agri- 
cultural results and the farmers more encouraged. Yet occasionally 
[the general price] jumps so high that the farmers all suffer. Now 
the government shall make a practice of purchasing the surplus 
grain in preparation for years of famine. The officials in charge 
shall discuss and draft the regulations.” [9b] However, the measure 
was not carried out after all. 

At that time the country to the south of the Yangtze river was 
not yet pacified. The government exerted itself to promote agri- 
culture. On the day ting-hai in the first moon of the fourth year 
[268], the Emperformed the ceremony of personally ploughing the 
imperial fields. On the day kéng-yin an edict said, “ If the people 
in the empire are to abandon non-essential occupations in favor 
of the essential and devote themselves emulously to farming, 
those who can follow and publish my will, and cause the people 
to take pleasure in their work and to enjoy their occupations, are, 
possibly, only the leading officials in prefectures and districts. 
[Successfully] “to be an example to the people and to reward 
them ” depends upon “ not growing weary.” * I am constantly 
mindful that in their administration of affairs they are indeed 
industrious. Let one brood mare ® of the officials in charge of the 
central and left pastures 748% © be bestowed upon each of 
the magistrates of large and small districts, ministers of princi- 
palities, and chief assistants of provinces and principalities.” In 
this same year [268] °° the ch‘ang-p‘ing granary was established. 
In years of abundance grain was purchased and in years of famine 
it was sold to benefit the people. 

On the day kuei-ssi in the first moon of the fifth year [269], an 
imperial mandate warned the report-bearers from prefectures and 
principalities: “The prefects, ministers of principalities, and magis- 
trates of large and small districts shall take full advantage of the 


®*7 From the Confucian Analects. Lecce 1.262. 


* Tsao ma, ARS or BELRS, ‘female horse.’ 


°°CS 24.15b mentions tso, yu, and chung tien-mu, three offices, each headed by a 


tu-wei ABET. 


7°CS 3.16a gives 276, which is considered correct in CSCC 26. 11a. 
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land, and prohibit wandering people and travelling traders. People 
on vacation [or furlough] * are commanded to share the toil with 
their fathers and elder brothers. The mighty are not allowed to 
purchase or hold titles [on land] privately #448124%4 while exploit- 
ing the helpless and weak.” 

In the tenth moon, a decree was issued concerning Wane Hung 
£Z ,” prefect of Chi U%,"* who had been reported by Sura Chien 
4% , the Ssi-li hsiao-wei, as “ industrious in pitying the people 
and able in leading and influencing them.’* He supervised and 
encouraged the cultivation of over 500 ch‘ing of waste land. [10a] 
When there was a general famine, his prefecture alone suffered no 
insufficiency. He may be designated as one who is competent in 
getting the people to give of their best and one whose accomplish- 
ments have been extraordinary although the odds have been even. 
Let 1000 hu of grain be bestowed upon him, and let the fact be 
published in the empire.” 

In the eighth year [272] Sum Pao 1%, Minister of Civil Affairs 
®]4E , reported that there was not yet a system for grading [accom- 
plishment in] agriculture and the raising of mulberry trees in pro- 
vinces and prefectures.” Subordinate officials and clerks should 
be increased [in the ministry] so that they could be sent out to 
inspect. The Emperor approved his suggestion. The whole story 
is in SHH Pao’s biography.”® As [Suu] Pao was wise in [devising 
methods for] urging the people to the performance of their service, 
they felt secure in his proposals. 

In the tenth year [274] Hsta-nov Ho 2{K#, who was the 
Kuang-lu hsiin JéitkB)," petitioned for the repair of the three 


™ The Chin officials were allowed to be absent for five days in a month or sixty 
days in a year. The Tang officials enjoyed a ‘farming vacation ” FA Ez of fifteen 
days in the fifth moon to be spent in work on the land and another fifteen days 
in the ninth moon. Tai-p‘ing yii-lan KEM (Hsiieh-hai T‘ang PAYS Ee ed.) 634. 
5a; Nupa Noboru {.FF ARE: Torys shai AEArFPAIE 733, 736. 

7 Biog. CS 90. 6b-7b. 8 Southwest of Chi-hsien, northern Honan. 

74CS pai-na ed. 26. 5b reads iH. 

*° The practice of grading local officials by agricultural achievements can be traced 
back at least to the Han times. Hsi Han hui-yao Po Ri ee BE (Kiangsu shu-chii ed.) 
39. 6b-8b. 

7°CS 33.17a-b. 

77 Commander of imperial guards and workmen, one of the chiu ch‘ing FLIP. 


CS 24. 15b. 
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reservoirs, Hsin-ch‘ii #12, Fu-shou #*,and Yu-yei s££8%,"* which 
irrigated 1500 ch‘ing of fields. 

In the twelfth moon of the first year of Hsin-ning && [275], a 
decree read: “Although it has been common from ancient times 
for people to go out to fight and to come back to tilling, up until 
the campaign is ended we must be ever mindful of [our need for] 
warriors. Today let male and female slaves under the Hsi-kuan 
RB ® in Yeh be stationed at Hsin-ch‘éng #3 * to replace the 
cultivating soldiers in raising rice. Fifty male or female slaves 
shall form a camp, each headed by a Ssii-ma “#5. Let everything 
follow the rules used in the military agricultural colonies.” 

In the third year [277] ** again a decree read, “ This year has 
had too much rain and in addition has suffered from plagues of 
locusts. In Ying-ch‘uan #J!] and Hsiang-ch‘éng #3 * practically 
nothing has been sown since the spring. We are greatly worried. 
What can be done by the officials for the people? [10b] Take 
care of this matter quickly!” Tu Yii #L 74 * offered a memorial 
saying, “ Your subject would give particular thought [to this 
problem]. At present the flood disaster is especially bad in the 
southeast. Not only has none of the five crops been harvested, 
but also the houses and other properties of the people have been 
injured. Those low fields have all become muddy and clogged 
up, while much of the high land is poor and lean. This means that 
the people will suffer from poverty immediately in the coming 
year. Although decrees earnestly warn the magistrates and pre- 
fects to plan for them, no comprehensive scheme has been laid 
down to determine the proper course to take. It is feared that 
empty words would hardly be beneficial. Even during the present 
summer and fall, which are vegetable-eating seasons, some people 
are already unable to get enough food. When the winter and spring 
come, the fields will lack green grass, so the people will certainly 


78 None of the three is identified. 

7° An office in charge of government slaves. It was under Shao-fu 7>}ff, one of 
the chiu ch‘ing. CS 24. 16b. 

8° To the south of Lo-yang. 

®2CS 34.17a gives 278, which is followed by T‘ung chien 80. 14b. 

82 Both were prefectures in the central part of Honan. 

8 Biog. CS 34. 14a-22b; Gites 2072. 
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look to the public granary for their food. This is a great problem 
special to one region, which has to be considered before [the 
crisis arrives]. 

“According to the humble opinion of your subject, since the 
people are suffering from flood, they might rely upon fish-food 
f43E,°* water snails, and clams. However, because of the over- 
flowing flood, these are after all unobtainable for the poor and 
the weak. Now the reservoirs at the eastern boundary of the 
provinces Yen 3& and Yii ® should be destroyed on a large scale. 
The water should be permitted to take its natural course. In this 
way the hungry can be benefited by the abundance of water pro- 
ducts. The people will find food outside their doors in the morning 
and evening without leaving their homes. This will be beneficial 
for a time in providing a sufficient daily supply. [11a] 

“After the water has gone the muddy and reclaimed fields will 
yield several chung #4 * per mu. When the spring comes, the five 
grains can be planted intensively and the harvests will be plentiful. 
This will be a benefit next year. 

“ Your subject formerly petitioned, ‘ The brood cows under the 
officials in charge of pastures are not used for ploughing or pulling 
carts. Cows which become old without having their noses bored, 
being of no use, represent only a waste of officials, soldiers, grain, 
and hay. Very few are sent in yearly for cart-pulling, and these 
are not well trained. They should be sold in large numbers in 
exchange for grain and used for payments.’ Your Majesty decreed, 
‘ Things for breeding should not be reduced in number or scattered.’ 
So the question was put aside. According to information from the 
officials in charge, at present there are altogether over 45,000 
large and small brood cows under the head warden of the parks 
and ponds $8, and the official in charge of the right pasture # 
SH * Unless they are utilized, despite their great number, they 
will be a continually increasing expense. In ancient times the 
horses and the cattle contributed by the people on a plot of land * 


4 Nan Chi shu 5.3b and Nan shih 5.7b both mention chéng yii-ts‘ai F& ‘ steamed 
fish dish.’ 

85 An ancient measure, the equivalent of 6.4 hu. 

®° Both under T'ai-p‘u AFF, one of the chiu ch‘ing. CS 24. 15b. 

87 Lecce 5.337, 828. The requirement was three horses and one head of cattle. 
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were used inside [the country] for agriculture and outside for cam- 
paigns. They are unlike pigs or sheep. Now being kept to no pur- 
pose, these useful cows will eventually become a useless waste. It 
is a great mistake. 

“Tn the southeast people work on water-fields, and have neither 
cattle nor calves. Now after the reservoirs are destroyed, 35,000 
brood cows may be distributed among the officers, soldiers, and 
others in the two provinces so that the cows can be used for culti- 
vation in the spring. [11b] When the grain is harvested, 300 [read 
200] ** hu can be charged per cow. This is to make use of a useless 
waste. When the grain is transported to the river valley, 7,000,00 
hu can be collected. This will be another benefit after a few years. 

“Tn addition, after the people come down from the high land 
and dwell on the plain, the future prosperity of the government 
and the people will be unlimited. The retained 10,000 good cows 
can be kept by those under the head of the right pasture # #4 
@Blt. When there are more people and less animals, the pasture 
land can also be cultivated. The results should be properly super- 
vised. This [pasture land] is in the near-by imperial domain of the 
Three Wei regions.*® An annual income of several hundred thou- 
sand hu * of grain would be received in addition. The cows should 
also be well trained so that they can be harnessed. These are the 
things that can be completed today.” 

[Tu] Yii also said, “ Those who wish to cultivate water-fields 
all consider it convenient ‘ to till the land with fire and hoe it with 
water’ X#F7K#.* It is not untrue. But this method is to be 
limited to newly opened land which is isolated from the dwellings 
of the people. In the previous periods when the territory of the 
southeast began to be exploited, the population there was sparse, 
therefore the people received the benefit of the method of fire 


88 35,000 X 200 = 7,000,000. CSCC 26. 13a. 

8° According to T‘ung chien 96, 21a, commentary, San Wei were Wei-chiin, Yang- 
ping B32, and Kuang-p‘ing RE. Also cf. Shut-ching chu 10. 7a. 

°° The text Re At ‘scores of millions of hu’ is probably erroneous. CSCC 26. 
13a has B+ BS fa. which is followed in our translation. 

*1“A primitive form of agriculture, cultivating more or less virgin soil by burning 
down the overgrowth, flooding the land, and at about the same time seeding rice.” 
Cut: Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 98. 
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farming. Recently since the population has increased every day, 
reservoirs and dikes [or dams] have been drained each year, so 
that good fields have been growing weeds and the people living in 
swamps. Both the water and the land are being misused; pastur- 
age has stopped; trees stand dry.** This is all due to the harm 
done by reservoirs. 

[12a] “ When there are too many reservoirs, the soil will become 
poor, and streams shallow. The puddles made by rain will not 
give the benefit of moistening the soil.°* Therefore, whenever 
there is rain, the water will overflow, causing flood, and even reach 
the dry fields. The advisers not thinking of the reason conse- 
quently remark, ‘ This land cannot be sown dry.’ Your subject has 
studied the Han population and discovered by verification that 
the region at present occupied by reservoirs was entirely cultivated 
dry. The few old reservoirs and dikes are solidly built, unlike those 
which today are called ‘ harmful to people.’ 

“Your subject formerly read the memorial offered by Imperial 
secretary Hu Wei 1 #¥i#4/%,°* requesting the destruction of reser- 
voirs. His words were earnest and to the point. Your subject 
more recently also read the petition by Yine Tsun, Minister to 
the Marquis of Sung APE AHREGE, for the destruction of the Ssit 
Reservoir W4§% and a shifting of the route of transportation. At 
that time the tu-tu #82 or governor-general * and the tu-chih 
BE3¢ or imperial secretary in charge of state finance * were com- 
manded to hold a joint discussion. Each of the two held his own 
views and Y1nG Tsun’s proposal was not followed. 


°2 Mabel Ping-hua Lee (The Economic History of China 196-7) gives a translation 
of about a quarter of these two (or one) long memorials, which is followed in general 
here. For these two clauses BOBBIE BAAR IEA her version is “the pasture 
works have put an end to the raising of grains; and the trees and woods all become 
dry at once.” 

° BEAL PY similar to ZXARY EP, which is an expression frequently seen in 
the Wu-hsing chih of the dynastic histories. 

°* Biog. CS 90. Sb-5a. 

*5 Sung was a district to the north of T‘ai-ho Zll, northwestern Anhwei. 

°° Commander of troops in provinces or prefectures. These troops were often assigned 


to agricultural colonies. 
°7 Or to-chih. The full title was tu-chih shang-shu fie. CS 24.9a-10a. Tu Yii 


himself once served as tu-chih shang-shu. 
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“ Your subject would speak as follows: as far as [Y1nc] Tsun’s 
petition is concerned, it is true that a route of transportation goes 
east to Shou-ch‘un via an old canal, so that it is possible to dis- 
pense with the Sst Reservoir. The Ssii Reservoir, located in the 
region under [Y1NG] Tsun, occupies over 13,000 ch‘ing of land and 
[thus] damages cultivated fields. In [Yrne] Tsun’s district the 
government tenants *™ are only 2600, which may be considered 
a very small number, and yet, suffering from a shortage of land, 
they cannot fully utilize their labor. This damage is all done by 
the water. They should be pitied by all. However, the tu-tu and 
tu-chih keep insisting on their own differing opinions. It is not 
that [individual] opinions [12b] are in error ME; [but rather] that 
the differences impede a reasonable [settlement]. Since people’s 
personal opinions vary, one and the same thing can be advan- 
tageous to some while harmful to others. The military colonies 
against the prefectures and districts, the upper classes against the 
common folk—between them there is no unanimity of opinion. 
All of them consider only one-sidedly their own benefit, but forget 
the harm [to others]. This is why, when reasonableness does not 
fully prevail, there is much trouble in affairs. 

“Your subject also noticed that within the boundary of Yii- 
chou, as far as the tenants under the two tu-chih ® are concerned, 
the regular and miscellaneous troops belonging to the prefectures 
and provinces used, altogether, only 7500 ch‘ing of water-fields. 
A storage of three years’ water supply does not require much over 
20,000 ch‘ing. Normal reasoning finds no benefit in the accumu- 
lation of much useless water, particularly given that the stored 
water is now flooding and causing great trouble. According to 
your subject it is better to let the water flow off than keep it im- 
properly. An edict should be issued to the effect that the governors 
and prefects should see to it that all the old reservoirs and dikes 
built up by the Han dynasty, and also small ponds in mountains 
and valleys built by private families, be repaired and fixed so as 


°7° The hapax legomenon “ ying tien” looks like a textual corruption. Accordingly 


I do not translate the “ ying.” 
° Probably assistants to the tu-chih shang-shu. T‘ung tien 2.17% gives Hf] ¥a] FH 


Firp EX instead of FRM AEX. Accordingly the tu-chih may have meant 


only one official, .ie. the shang-shu. 


9 
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to store the water; and that those reservoirs which have been 
built since the Wei dynasty and those like P‘u-wei [Pei] #3 and 
Ma-ch‘ang Pei *5)%BR °° which overflow when it rains be all 
drained off. The prefects and magistrates should supervise the 
work in person. [13a] The work of the laborers should be tem- 
porarily recorded, so that when the marsh becomes dry it can be 
allotted to the laborers who have contributed to the work. The 
old reservoirs and dikes which need repair should be examined 
minutely as called for by the Han tradition. The plan should be 
worked out in sections and submitted in advance. When winter 
comes and the troops in the southeast are to be replaced, let them 
be retained for one month to help in [the work]. 

*“ Rivers and streams have their normal courses; the configuration 
of places is definite. Under the Han dynasty, although the popu- 
lation was large and the people suffered no disaster. Now, because 
of the trouble which reservoirs are causing, they should be drained. 
When the tracing of history throws light on the modern situation, 
the general principles being perfectly clear, it is possible to discuss 
[problems] successfully from an armchair. Your subject cannot 
refrain from thinking that his humble suggestion is a genuine 
benefit for today.” 

The government followed it. 

After the Wu Kingdom was pacified [280], the officials again 
memorialized and the decree [read]: *°° “'The princes and dukes 
having their domains as homes ought not own additional houses 
or fields at the capital. At present, however, there being no time 
for the construction of official residences § for them,’ they 
should be allowed to have stations in the city and ‘ fields for hay- 
supply ’*°? in near-by suburbs. But let them now be restricted 


°° Unidentified. 

0° Tt is possible that the whole passage was a memorial in which a former decree 
was quoted. Tung tien 1.12b cites the paragraph in full but lacks the two characters 
Pie for decree. 

4°! Under the Han there were official stations in the capital for the chiefs of pro- 
vinces and principalities (Han shu 19A.8a). Emperor Wu of the Han also ordered 
such stations for feudal lords to be built at the foot of the holy mountain T‘ai Shan 
and near the Kan-ch‘iian Palace outside Chang-an (Han shu 25A.32b, 25B. 3b). 
According to a tradition (Shih chi 58.8b) under the Western Han a prince or marquis 
was allowed to stay in the capital for not more than twenty days during a court visit. 

1°2 Tn fact for supply in general. 
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as follows: A prince, duke, or marquis may have one homestead 
in the capital; in the suburb the holder of a large fief *°* may have 
[13b] fifteen ch‘ing of land, of a medium fief ten ch‘ing, and of a 
small one seven ch‘ing. Those without an abode in the city but 
having one outside may keep it.” 

The system of hu-tiao Pid or ‘ household levies’? was also 
established. A household headed by a regular male adult ** paid 
annually three p‘% of silk and three chin of floss.*°* A household 
headed by a female or secondary male adult was to pay one half 
of the taxes. For prefectures along the boundary the levies were 
sometimes reduced to two-thirds, and for the farthest ones to one- 
third. Barbarians contributed taxes in cloth at the rate of one 
pt per household, and those farthest away sometimes only one 
chang [per household]. 

A male may hold 70 mw of land, and a female 30 mu. Besides, 
a regular male adult [may be expected] to work 50 mu, a regular 
female 20 mu, and a secondary male adult 25 mu; a secondary 
female adult none. Males and females between 16 and 60 years 
of age are regular adults; between 13 and 15 or between 61 and 
65, secondary adults. Those under 12 or over 66 are ‘ the old’ 
or ‘ the young,’ **™ and [are expected] not to work.’*’ Barbarians 


108 The grades of fiefs were defined in 265, and revised in 277 when practically all 
the nobles were sent to their domains. CS 24.23a-4a; T“ung tien 31.179b-c. 

104 The hu-tiao system was probably first instituted by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao in 204 or 
earlier. SKC 23.13a mentions hu-tiao payable in silk and floss in about 200. 

195 These terms are defined in the next paragraph. 

1061 pt=4 chang = 40 ch‘th; 1 chin = 16 liang. 

1 Chin ch‘th = 0.241 metre = 0.788 ft. 
1 Chin liang = 13.92 grams. 

1068 The categories, adult male J 44, secondary male K¥, and young male 7h Fj, 
appear on a fragment of a local household register dated 416 which was discovered in 
Tun-huang. The age classification of males in the register, with a few exceptions, 
seems to agree with the regulations mentioned here, but females are recorded only 
in one group, 4. Cf. Lionel Gries: A Census of Tun-huang, TP 16 (1915) 468- 
88; and Nupa Noboru: 76 S6 héritsu bunsho no kenkyn FERRET ACHOME 
668-73. Gites is probably wrong in rendering t2‘% nan by “younger (adult) sons.” 
The expression seems to be used in the register to mean over-aged males or even 
the “old.” Numa, overlooking Gites’ note on the word HL which indicates a status 
or profession (7P 16.474), mistakes it for a surname (p. 668). 

97 For a discussion on this paragraph see Introduction. 1 Chin mu = 0.121 Eng. acre. 
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in remote districts *°* who do not work land are to pay i-mi 2@7% 
or ‘ voluntarily contributed husked grain ’ at the rate of three hu 
per household; those in farther regions five tow [i.e. half a hu]; 
and those in the farthest region twenty-eight coins per individual. 
Officials from the first to the ninth rank hold land according to 
their status: first rank, 50 ch‘ing; [14a] second rank, 45; third, 40; 
fourth, 35; fifth, 30; sixth, 25; seventh, 20; eighth, 15; and ninth, 10. 
They are also allowed in proportion to their ranks, to ‘ protect ’ 
[i.e. to acquire exemption from taxes and corvée for] their rela- 
tives, the maximum as many as nine generations [or families],'° 
the minimum three generations. Imperial agnates, ‘ national 
guests,’ *?° and descendants of early sages, and sons and grandsons 
of scholars also share the privilege [of protecting their relatives]. 
There was also a privilege of protecting i-shih-k'io KB lit. 
‘ clothing-food-guests’ and tien-k‘o fH¥% lit. ‘ tenant-guests.’ ™ 
Officials of the sixth rank and above were each allowed to have 
three i-shih-k‘o; those of the seventh and eighth rank, two; those 
of the ninth rank and imperial attendants called the chii-nien 
92% (lit. carriers of the imperial chair] and chi-ch‘in BFS, guards 
®J¥5 in three groups called the ch‘ien-ch‘ii B54 [heralds], yu-chi 
[marksmen like Yanc Yu-chi #€44& in the sixth century B. C.], 
and ch‘iang-nu %& [strong crossbow men], gentlemen of the yii- 
lin guards ZA#KB8, foot-guards freely attending in palaces Be It 
FER 2? foot-guards in palaces BPINE, foot-guards and horse- 
guards with maces and axes #¥HEF HERA, freely attending foot- 


2°8 Oxazk1 Fumio in his Nambokucho ni okeru shakai keizai seido 162-3 omits 
in a quotation the two characters yiian-i jit 3S ‘barbarians in remote districts’ and 
thus misinterprets the whole sentence as a regulation for the secondary female adult. 

10° There have been two interpretations of the term chiu-tsu JUJ®, the one referring 
to the nine generations of one’s own clan, the other referring to four generations of 
one’s own clan, three of his mother’s, and two of his wife’s. 

11° Representative descendants of the former dynasties. In 265 three princes of the 
Chou, Han and Wei dynasties were made the san k‘o =% or ‘ Three Respectables’ 
following an ancient tradition. T‘ung tien 74. 405b-c. 

11 See Introduction, paragraph following footnote 48. 

112 Jung-ts‘ung or san-ts‘ung BE means to attend but have no definite duties 
(T‘ung tien 21.128a note on san-chi ch‘ang-shih CR TS FF; 28.163b note on jung- 
ts‘ung p‘u-yeh THEE St). Wu-pén was originally hu-pén Hé, here changed because 
hu was a T‘ang taboo. Ts‘é-fu yiian-kuei 505.8b gives hu-pén. 
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guards with short spears ##8R7C#E74 74, and marksman guards on 
foot or on horseback #'P it Sjzh Fi one. 

Those who were allowed to have ‘ tenant-guests’ should not 
have more than fifty households if holding the first or the second 
rank; ten households if the third rank; seven if the fourth; five if 
the fifth; three if the sixth; [14b] two if the seventh; and one if the 
eighth or the ninth. 

At that time the empire was peaceful; taxes were equitably levied; 
and the people, secure in their livelihoods, enjoyed their work. 
After the reign of Emperor Hui both administration and culture 
declined. By the Yung-chia period [307-312] trouble and disturb- 
ances were very wide-spread. From Yung-chou ¥# ‘* eastward 
many suffered from hunger and poverty. People were sold [as 
slaves]. Vagrants became countless. In the six provinces of Yu 
i, Ping #f, Sst ®J, Chi %, Ch‘in %, and Yung* there was a 
bad plague of locusts. Grass, trees, and hair of cattle and horses 
were all eaten up [by the locusts]. Further virulent disease accom- 
panied the famine. Also the people were murdered by bandits. 
The rivers were filled with floating corpses; bleached bones covered 
the fields. During Liv Yao’s invasion [311] the court discussed 
the desirability of moving the capital to Ts‘ang-yiian #44 .“° There 
was much cannibalism. Famine and pestilence came hand in hand. 
Eighty to ninety per cent of the officials fled and became vagrants. 

When Emperor Yiian was the Prince of Chin [317], he assigned 
and supervised agricultural work. A decree was issued that the 
prefects and magistrates were to be graded by the amount of grain 
yielded [in their prefectures and districts]. Soldiers unless on the 
important duty of guarding the imperial palace should all join in 
the work of cultivation. Each army should work in the fields and 
use the harvest as their stores. 

In the first year of T‘ai-hsing K# [318] a decree said, “In the 
two provinces of Hsii # and Yang #% ""' the land is suited to the 


18 Most of these officers can be found in CS 24. 20a-b. 

114 Shensi. 

15 Northern Hopei, Shansi, Honan, southern Hopei, Kansu, and Shensi. 
146 To the northeast of Kaifeng, Honan. 

417 Kiangsu and western Anhwei. 
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planting of three kinds of wheat and barley =%."* The people 
should be ordered to plant these in dry land at the approach of 
autumn. The crop ripened by summer can be used to fill the gap 
[15a] between the old and the new [grain]. [The people] will be re- 
lieved by it, and the benefit will be very great. Formerly the Han 
sent Fan Shéng-chih 721#Z,"° messenger travelling in a light cart 
#14 | to supervise wheat and barley plantation in the three 
prefectures near the capital, with the result that the Kuan-chung 
region had rich harvests. [Now], do not let the people be late! ” 
For many years after, although wheat and barley suffered from 
frequent droughts and plagues of locusts, the benefits [of this plan] 
were still many. 

In the second year [319] the Three Wu regions suffered a serious 
famine. People perished in hundreds.’ Ténc Yu #84K,'** prefect 
of Wu, opened the granaries on his own responsibility to give 
relief. Emperor Wu [read Yiian] * sent Yo Fei R¥# and Huan I 
#i# °° who were both attending secretaries inside the imperial 
yellow gate 3&F4fFEE, to open granaries to give relief. Corvées 
were reduced. The officials were asked to offer memorials. YING 
Shan /R@#* who was the general of the hou-chiin &#, petitioned, 
“When one person fails to cultivate, the consequent starvation 
will certainly be suffered by somebody in the empire.’** Since the 
beginning of the military emergency huge sums have already been 
spent on expeditions, transportation, the imperial court, the ances- 


48 The term san mai, also mentioned in CS 27. 1la, is rarely seen in other places, 
and its meaning is not very clear. It may have referred to ta~mai XK ‘barley,’ 
hsiao-mai /}y ‘ wheat,’ and kwng-mai #ie ‘a kind of bare barley?,’ which are often 
mentioned together in Ts‘u1 Shih’s FETE Ssii-min yiieh-ling POR Fiat (Ch‘tian 
Hou Han wén 47.4a, b, 6a). Kung-mai also appears many times on Han wooden 
documents (Lao Kan: Chii-yen Han chien k‘ao-shih, shih-wén 2.$1a-73a) . 

41° Famous agriculturalist in the first century B.C. Fragments of his work on 
agriculture have been collected in Ma Kuo-han’s BAe Yii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu 
FAW RHEE ts'e 69. 

12° CSCC 26. 17a questions the ‘in hundreds,’ but the same expression is in CS 6. 9b. 

121 Biog. CS 90. 12a-4b; Gites 1907. 

122 Wu” is evidently an error. CSCC 26. 17a. 

128 Biog. CS 76. 17a; 74. 1a-3. 

124 Biog. CS 70. la-6a. 

725 An old saying quoted by many thinkers. Kuan tzt 23.7%b; Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 
FA FE ARRK (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k'an ed.) 21.8a; Han shu 24A. 8b. 
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tral temples, and the officials. Of the lower classes, craftsmen, 
merchants, vagrants, servants, and slaves, those who wander about 
and consume without working on farms or on silk culture, amount 
to several hundred thousand. Is it not difficult to hope for a pros- 
perous country and well-fed people when no thought is being 
given to the winning of the fairest of profits? 

“The ancients said, ‘ When starvation and cold arrive, even 
[sage rulers like] Yao and Shun would not be able to prevent the 
growth of banditry in the country. When there is a monopoly of 
both poverty and wealth, even [wise judges like] Kao-yao ES 
Pid 22° cannot check the insults given by the powerful to the 
weak.’ **? [15b] Therefore do rulers of a state ever fail to devote 
themselves to agriculture and the planting of grain? Recently 
Emperor Wu of the Wei adopted the proposal of Tsao Chih and 
Han Hao ##%,°° and established military agricultural colonies 
on a large scale. And even during campaigns, armed soldiers were 
sent to cultivate the fields at proper occasions. So without over- 
working the lower people, great achievements were made. 

“ Meanwhile, vagrants went to Wu in the east. Now, however, 
since Wu suffers from dearth, they have already returned. The 
fertile fields to the west of the Yangtze river 70% *° have been 
abandoned for years. It should be comparatively easy to apply 
the method of ‘ fire plowing and water cultivating. People should 
be selected from the vagrants [to work on the fields] and the agri- 
cultural officials should be restored.**® Rewards to achievements 


126 Biog. Gites 965. 

*27 Probably not exactly a quotation. A similar idea may be found in Han shu 
23.21b and some earlier works as collected in Wane Chi-p‘ei’s VERBS commentary 
on Ch‘ien-fu lun 3. '7b-8a. ; 

128 Biog. SKC 9. 3a-b. 

12° According to Hu San-hsing (Jung chien 66.15b, commentary) the region from 
Li-yang Ji&[%} (Ho-hsien Ail, eastern Anhwei) to Ju-hsii k‘ou %72H 11 (near Ch‘ao- 
hsien, if central Anhwei) was generally called Chiang-hsi. 

18° The agricultural officials were abolished and reappointed as prefects and magi- 
strates in 264 (SKC 4.35a) or 266 (CS 3.7a). Yt Chéng-hsieh (Kuei-ssii lei-kao 
11.41b) questions the thoroughness of the abolition in 264, but fails to mention the 
abolition in 266. The two cases of agricultural officials which he cites as still acting 
(Fu Hsien FEL, CS 47.la and Ho Tséng {ry , CS 33.8a) were in fact both 
before 264. 
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should be given according to the tradition of the Wei dynasty: in 
the first year the whole income goes to the people; in the second 
year it is divided equally between them and the government; and 
from the third year they are subject to levies and corvée.*** When 
the government and the people are both benefited, the days can 
be counted when the granaries will be full and stores abundant.” 
[Yinc Shan] also said, “ Formerly Emperor Kao-tsu ®illl [of the 
Han] appointed Hs1ao Ho iif *** to govern Kuan-chung; Emperor 
Kuang-wu sent K‘ou Hsiin £1 *** to govern Ho-nei 4A; *** Em- 
peror Wu of the Wei intrusted affairs in the west [i. e. in Shensi| 
to Cuunc Yu ##%.!*° Therefore rebels in all directions were con- 
quered and the empire was pacified. Now the central provinces 
[i.e. Honan] are in depression and the land there has not been 
properly laid out, so that the people are still yearning. Shou-ch‘un 
is the capital of an area not far from Honan. A governor-general 
of civil and military talent should be selected [and stationed there] 
[16a] in order that the military situation in the far Yellow and 
Lo valleys may be improved, and the near provinces of Hsii and 
Yii protected. The governor-general should collect and soothe 
the vagrants and give them protection. He should be given sole 
charge of the agricultural work so that affairs will be conducted 
to a definite aim. [Formerly] Cuao Ch‘ung-kuo @#7¢B@ °° con- 
quered the Hsi-ling P4% barbarians *’ through the foundation 
of military agricultural colonies in Chin-ch‘éng 423% ; °° Cuu-xKo 
Liang 3€**’ managed to fight against a superior nation by the 
cultivation of fields in the Wei river valley.*° Now the troops, 
except those facing the enemy, should all work [at agriculture].” 


181 The Wei system of sharing profits with civil or military tenants is recorded in 
CS 47.4a-b and 109.9a. The tenant received 40 per cent of the product if he used 
the government’s cattle, and 50 per cent if he used his own. According to SKC 16. 2a 
commentary it was Tsao Chih who convinced Ts‘ao Ts‘ao that he should adopt the 
profit-sharing system instead of collecting rent in terms of a fixed amount of grain. 

182 Biog. Han shu 39.1la-7a; Gres 702. 

183 Biog. HHS 46. 17b-23a. 185 Biog. SKC 13. 1a-8b; Gites 521. 

184 Northern Honan. 18° Biog. Han shu 69. 1a-18a. 

*87 Better known as Hsien-ling or Hsien-lien KF, a Ch‘iang tribe. 

+88 Prefecture in central Kansu. 

*8° Biog. SKC, Shu 5; Gms 459. 

*4°Tn both cases soldiers did the farming work. 
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In the fifth year of Hsien-ho /&# [330] Emperor Ch‘éng J% 
[326-342] for the first time ‘** had the people’s fields measured, 
and one-tenth [of the product] was taken as taxes, the average 
being three shéng of husked grain per muw.'** In the sixth year 
(331] water transportation of supplies was discontinued because 
of raids made by pirates. Over a thousand adults *** were sum- 
moned from the families of princes and dukes down. Each was 
to transport six hu of husked grain. 

Afterwards floods, droughts, and plagues of locusts came year 
after year, and no crops arrived [to the central government]. In 
the first years of Hsien-k‘ang JKHE [335-342] an account was ren- 
dered on the husked grain taxed by acreage S12 HBEK 2** The 
uncollected amount was over 500,000 hu. Imperial secretary Cu‘u 
[read Hsten] Pfou ¥i (Ht) ** and some officials of lower ranks 
were discharged. 

In the reign of Emperor Mu # [345-361] large levies of troops 
were raised so frequently that the grain-transport broken down. 
A decree commanded the loan of one person from every thirteen 
households belonging to the princes and dukes down to help the 
tu-chih in transportation. 

In the first years of Shéng-p‘ing Ft7® [357-361] Hsin Hsien 
% “° was governor-general of the northern provinces and was 


stationed at Hsia-p‘ei P48.‘ He had fields established at Shih- 


141 This should not be understood as the first time that land-taxes were collected 
under the Chin. It has been pointed out by T‘ao Hsi-shéng and Wvu Hsien-ch‘ing 
(Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih 66, note 6) that edicts granted regional or partial 
exemptions from land-taxes in disastrous years in 282, 283, and 305 (CS 3.21b, 22a, 
4.13b). 


142 Tf three shéng formed one-tenth of the product, the average rate of production 
would be thirty shéng or three tow of husked grain (or five tou of unhusked grain) 
per mu, which seems too low. An average rate at three hu (thirty tow) in the second 
century is given in HHS 79.22b. The rice-fields in south China produced even more 
in the third and fourth centuries. Cf. T‘ao Yiian-chén: San Kuo shih-huo chih 56-8. 

43CS 7.6b reads F-fRJ - 

144 According to CS 7.9b, in 336 “an account was rendered on husked grain taxed 
for military supplies ” Fi EA RRK. 

145“ Cu‘u ” is an error. CSCC 26. 18a. 

48 Biog. CS 75. 22b-23b. 

47'To the east of P‘ei-hsien, northern Kiangsu. This was in 357. 
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pieh Aff in Tung-yang #%,"** of which both the government 
and the people received the benefit. 

When Emperor Ai # [362-365] came to the throne, the land-tax 
was reduced to two shéng per mu [362]. [16b] In the second year 
of T‘ai-yiian AIC [377] under Emperor Hsiao-wu # 3X [373-396] 
the method of collecting tax by acreage was abolished.**® Every 
one from a prince or duke down was to pay three hu, with the 
only exemption granted to those who were on corvée 4£42:2 
% 2° In the eighth year [383] the tax payable in husked grain 
was raised to five shih [or hu] per person. In the last years of the 
reign the empire suffered from no disturbances. The time was 
peaceful and harvests were plentiful. The people enjoyed their 
occupations. Grain and silk were in abundance. Almost every 
household and every person had a sufficiency. 


48 To the west of Pao-ying $¢)RE, central Kiangsu. CS 75.23a mentions the 
establishment before he was stationed at Hsia-p‘ei and when he was at Huai-yang 
HE'S in central Kiangsu. CSCC 26. 18a-9b. 

142CS 9.9a gives 376. 

159 Perhaps also people in military service. 
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(3) On Money 


Formerly the Han used the five-shu coins as currency. After 
the reform of Wana Mang’ the people all found [his new coins] 
inconvenient. When Kunc-sun Shu Sit? arrogated the im- 
perial title in Shu, there was a ballad saying, “ When yellow cattle 
become white-bellied, the five-shw coins will be resumed.” * Those 
who were interested in superstitions remarked secretly, ““ WANG 
Mang has declared yellow as his color. [KuNG-suNn] Shu wishes 
to succeed him and therefore declares white (belly) * as his. The 
five-shu coins were the Han currency. [This ballad] means that 
the Han will reunite the empire.’ When Emperor Kuang-wu 
refounded the [Han] dynasty, the huo-ch‘iian TUR coins * issued 
by [Wane] Mang were abolished.° In the sixteenth year of 
Chien-wu 223% [40 A. D.] Ma Yiian "5%" again * offered a mem- 
orial saying, “ The fundamental measure to enrich the state lies 


1 Homer H. Duss: “ Wana Mang and his economic reforms,” TP 35 (1940) . 234-40, 
deals with the complicated series of new currency issued by Wana Mang. 

? Biog. HHS 43. 15a-24b. 

This ballad is recorded in HHS 23.18b as in 30 A.D. Kunea-sun Shu styled 
himself emperor in 25 A.D. 

“No ‘belly’ is mentioned in the interpretation of the ballad in HHS 23.13b. The 
character fu ii is probably an interpolation, which is replaced by ti iv ‘emperor’ 
in CSCC 26.19a. Kune-sun considered himself to have the white virtue and thus 
made white his imperial color, based upon the so-called mutual productive theory of 
the five virtues. Cf. HHS 43.17b, 19a-b. 

5 Wana Mang issued the huo-ch‘iian coins to replace the others in 14 A.D. How- 
ever, the expression huo-ch‘iian is possibly used here to mean coins in general as in 
CS 26. la. 

®A mold of huo-ch‘iian coins dated 26 A.D. recorded in Chin-shih ch‘i Kew abo 
(a Ch‘ing work by Cane Yen-ch‘ang Rie B which I have not seen) shows that 
the huo-ch‘iian were continued at least for a period after Kuang-wu came to the throne 
in 25 A.D. Cf. Tina Fu-pao Jj f—: Ku-ch‘ien ta tz‘ti-tien BRAR HM (1938, 
Shanghai) "F 359b-361b. 

Since writing this note, my friend Mr. Wana Yii-ch‘iian has informed me that no 
such mold is found in CHANG’s work (1778 ed.). 

7 Biog. HHS 54. 1a-19b; Gites 1490. 

® Ma Yiian had made a similar proposal two years previously. It was rejected after 
a discussion headed by the Three Highest Officials. Ma Yiian then secured a copy 
of their unfavorable report and disputed all the thirteen points in it. Thus the Emperor 
was convinced by him. 
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in food and currency. The five-shu coins should be reminted as 
in former times.” The proposal was approved by the emperor. 
Thereupon five-shu coins were minted again and the empire found 
them convenient. 

In the reign of Emperor Chang 7 [75-88] the prices of grain 
and silk became high. The government’ [17a] income was not 
sufficient, wherefore the imperial court was worried. Imperial 
secretary CHANG Lin %&#* remarked: “ Now it is not only grain 
that is expensive; everything is expensive. The simple reason is 
that money has become cheap. The people in the empire should 
be ordered to pay their taxes in cloth and in silk, which should 
also be used exclusively as the media of exchange. Let the coins 
all be sealed [in the treasury] and not allowed to go out. In this 
way there will be less money and the goods will all become cheap. 
Moreover, salt is an essential item of food. The government may 
assume for itself the sale *° of salt... .’* This was practised under 
the name of chiin-shu 49% * in the reign of Emperor Wu [140- 
87 B.C.].” Thereupon the affair was referred to a general dis- 
cussion of the imperial secretaries. Imperial secretary Cau Hui 
ARM *° argued: “According to Royal Regulations EHill ** the Son 
of Heaven does not discuss possessions or non-possessions; a lord 
does not discuss quantities; the one who receives a salary does not 


® The expression hsien-kuan Te ee was used in the Han period to mean the govern- 
ment or the emperor. 

2° For the character mai Ri HHS 73. 4a reads chu og (not yii ee), which means 
‘boiling,’ i.e. ‘ manufacture.’ 

*1 According to HHS 73. 4a there should be inserted here the statement: “Also we 
should take advantage of the trips of the report-bearers from Annam and Western 
Szechuan to purchase jewels and to make profit out of them.” 

*® This term refers to a practice of the government of collecting the levies and 
freight together and using the total to purchase profitable local products to ship to the 
capital. The measure originated in 115 B.C. It was supposed to bring about equitable 
division of labor and facilitate transportation of tribute, but actually it was for profit 
and to make trade in commodities. Cf. Shih chi 30.17%b-8a (CHAVANNES 3.579); Han 
shu 19A. 8b, commentary; HHS 73.4a, commentary; Chiu-chang suan-shu 2a-6b; and 
especially GALE, Discourses on Salt and Iron 2, 9-11. 

18 Biog. HHS 73. 1a-4b. 

This statement is not in the Wang-chih chapter of either Li chi or Hsiin tzi 
aj ¥-. A very similar passage is in the Ta-liich A$ chapter of Hsiin tzit (Ssii-pu 
pei-yao ed.) 19.14a, which Duss omits in his translation. It is interesting to note 
that the last clause is included in the T‘ang code. Cf. Numa Noboru: Téry6 shiti 244-5. 
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compete with the people for profit. The chiin-shu measure is no 
different from [ordinary] trade and retail. To make taxes payable 
in cloth and silk would cause much corruption of the officers. Gov- 
ernment sale of salt means to compete with the subjects for profit. 
These are not measures fit for wise rulers.”” The Emperor, already 
in favor of [CHANG] Lin’s opinion, became angry upon the recep- 
tion of [Cau] Hui’s discussion. Consequently [CHANG] Lin’s pro- 
posal was adopted, but soon again abolished.*® 

In the reign of Emperor Ho #4 [89-105] ** a memorial was pre- 
sented saying, “'The people have become poor and suffered on 
account of the light and thin coins. These should be reminted to 
make large coins.” The affair was referred to the officials in the 
Four Offices P9X¥ *7 and scholars in the Imperial University who 
were able to offer an opinion. Liu T‘ao 24hi,** who was a hsiao-lien 
#4 2° presented a memorial: [17b] “ Your subject in all humility 
has studied the decree on coinage and the proposal to adjust 
the weight [of coins]. Your Majesty wishes to extend the consul- 
tation to the insignificant and not to overlook [the opinion of] the 
poor and humble. Thus even a person fed on greens [like me] is 
referred to by over-extension. 


15 According to HHS 73. 4a CHANc’s proposal was first put aside on account of the 
objection from Cuu and others. This memorial of Cxu was offered when the proposal 
was made again and a favorable decision had been made by the Emperor in about 
85 A.D. According to HHS 66.7a-b the famous scholar Cuine Chung fA AE also 
offered strong objection to a proposal to restore government sale of salt and iron in 
about 81 A.D. The Confucian scholars still held their position against government 
monopoly as they did during the celebrated discussions on salt and iron in 81 B.C. 

*® According to the biog. of Liu T‘ao, HHS 87. 4a-1la, this was in the reign of 
Emperor Huan (147-167). Tung chien 54. 1a-2a records the discussion in 157. 

17 Offices of the Three Highest Officials and the Generalissimo KE. HHS 87. 6a, 
commentary. 

18 Ch‘iian Hou Han wén 33.6b cites a fragment of a memorial by Liv T‘ao-t‘u 
2) Bag BX. the wording of which is almost identical with this one by Liu T‘ao. Liv 
T‘ao-t‘u is mentioned in HHS 110A. 15a as an imperial collator in c.110, but nothing 
is recorded about his opposition to the proposal of coinage. Probably the memorial 
was attributed to him by mistake because of the similarity of the two names. 

® Hsiao and lien, “ filial” and “ incorrupt,” were founded in 134 B.C. as two 
separate degrees, each gained by the best man in every prefecture at an annual com- 
petition. The two gradually became one degree in the course of the next two centuries. 
According to HHS 87.8b, Lrvu T‘ao was only a member of the Imperial University, 
but was made hsiao-lien after the offer of the memorial. 
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“ Probably the present worry should not be about money but 
about the hunger of the people. Thus the ancient kings observed 
the astronomical phenomena in order to [promote] the production 
of things. They delivered respectfully the calendar to the people, 
so that no man should flee the farm and no woman should leave 
the loom. Therefore, the proper relation between the ruler and 
the ruled was kept and the royal instructions were carried out. 
Reasoning it in this way, [one finds] that food is the treasure of 
the owner of a state and the most precious thing for the people. 
According to [your subject’s] private opinion, in recent years 
excellent [grain] sprouts have been eaten up by locusts, and the 
loom has been emptied by public and private levies.*° What [the 
people] worry about has been their daily pittance; what has given 
them concern has been the [imperial] business which is not to be 
performed slackly.** How can one say that [the problem lies] in 
the thickness and weight of coins? At present, even if sand and 
gravel were transformed into metals as precious as those of the 
south,” and tiles and stone became jade as excellent as that owned 
by the Ho 7! clan,”* while the people were left neither food nor 
drink to assuage their hunger and thirst, even if [the ruler has] 
the pure virtue of The Emperor & and [Fu-] hsi # ** and the 
high civilization of Yao and Shun, he would not be able to pro- 
tect even the area ‘ within the screen of his own court.’ ** 

“Tt is probable that the people could live for a hundred years 
without money, but not for a single day in starvation. Thus food 
is extremely important. Advisers do [18a] not grasp the funda- 
mentals of agricultural production, and talk much about the con- 
venience of coinage. Some [even] wish to cheat with it in order 
to purchase the state’s wealth. When the state’s wealth is about 
to be exhausted, competitors will struggle over it, and there grows 
the need of [more] coinage. Probably the fact is: when one per- 
son seizes upon [the coins], even ten thousand minters will not be 


°° Lecce 4. 353. *1 Lecce 4.183, 247-8, 260, 266, 360. 

*2 Lecce 4. 620. 

°8 Han Fei tzi Be FE-S- (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 4. 6b-7a. 

** According to T“ung chien 54.1b, commentary, Huang refers to the legendary ruler 
Tien Huang K#. 

*° Lecce 1.309. 
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able to supply him; how much the less, today, when only one per- 
son [i. e. the ruler] mints and ten thousand people seize upon [the 
coins]? Even if the yin and yang elements were the charcoal and 
all creation the copper, even if the people employed took no food 
and the overseers knew no hunger, yet the coins would not be 
enough to satisfy a boundless demand. 

** Now the way to enrich the people lies chiefly in the stoppage 
of forced labor 7° and the prohibition of illegal use of the people’s 
time, so that the people will have sufficient without [too much] 
toil. Your Majesty with holy virtue, pitying the worry and the 
difficulties of the people in the empire, wishes to mint coins and 
to unify the currency in order to relieve them. This is like rearing 
fish in a tripod of boiling water or nesting birds on live coals. 
Wood and water are what fish and birds usually live on or in. But 
when these are not used in their proper time they will certainly 
result in burning and thorough cooking. It is desired that Your 
Majesty will relax the prohibition of chipping coins and postpone 
the discussion of coinage.” The Emperor finally did not mint coins. 

When in the Ch‘u-p‘ing #)7* [190-193] era under Emperor Hsien 
Tune Cho recast [the five-shu coins] into small coins, money be- 
coming cheap, good became expensive, so that one hu of grain cost 
several millions of cash. [18b] When Ts‘ao became prime minister 
these [small coins] were abolished and the five-shw coins were 
restored. At that time coinage had long been suspended; the 
currency, of modest volume from the beginning, had not been 
increased; thus grain became cheaper and cheaper. 

In the second year of Huang-ch‘u #4) [221] Emperor Wén of 
the Wei abolished the five-shu coins and had the people use grain 
and silk as media of exchange. By the reign of Emperor Ming 
[227-239] coins had long been abolished and grain used [as the 
medium of exchange]. Counterfeiting gradually increased among 
the people. They competed in wetting grain to make profit ** and 
produced thin silk for exchange. Even severe punishments could 
not stop them. Sst-ma Chih < * and others led a general dis- 


°° The repeated i #¥ is superfluous. 
°7 This is probably done in order to increase the size of the grains. 
*8 Biog. SKC 12. 18b-22a. 
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cussion at court. According to them “the use of coins not only 
enriches the state but also diminishes the infliction of punishment. 
Now if the five-shw coins are minted again, the state will become 
rich and punishments diminished, so that the general welfare will 
be benefited.” Thus Emperor Ming of the Wei restored *® the 
five-shu coins, which, as far as we know, were used until the Chin 
without change. 

In the fifth year of Chia-p‘ing #7F [-ho # 236]*° under Sun 
Ch‘iian large coins were minted, each equivalent to 500 [cash]. In 
the first year of Ch‘ih-wu 28S [238] coins equivalent to 1000 
[cash] were also minted.** Therefore when Lii Méng 3% * con- 
quered Ching-chou #/,°* Sun Ch‘iian bestowed upon him one 
hundred million coins.** Since the coins were valued too highly, 
their denominations were only empty names, so that the people 
suffered.** Sun Ch‘iian, hearing that the people did not con- 
sider them convenient, [ordered: | “Abolish them and cast utensils 
and things. [19a] Let the government not issue them any more. 
Let the private families which own them turn them over to the 
treasury. Let payment be made at a fair price so that none may be 
wronged.” *° 

Under the Chin, after disturbances arose in Central China and 


2° OxazAKI Fumio (Nambokuché ni okeru shakai keizai seido 124) suggests that 
coins were merely restored, but no new coins were minted in this period, because no 
Wei coins have been recorded in works on Chinese numismatics. 

8° Chia-p‘ing (253) is evidently an error. Cf. CSCC 26.21b. According to T‘ung 
tien 8.48a this coin had a diameter of 1.8 ts‘un and weighed 12 shu. 

*1 According to T“ung tien this coin had a diameter of 1.4 ts‘ung and weighed 
16 shu. Illustrations of these large coins may be found in works on Chinese numismatics 
like Ku-ch‘iian hui Fn ke, Fil 5. 5a-6a and Ku-ch‘ien ta tz‘ii-tien |. 184a-b. 

*2 Biog. SKC, Wu 9. 14a-22a; Gites 1452. 

°° Hupei. 

*4 Oxuntra Masahiro Zs BH in his T6 A sen-shi 3p wa eG 8. 20b-21a points 
out an error: The conquest of Ching-chou was in 219 and Li Méng died immediately 
afterwards. These large coins were only minted 17 and 20 years after his death. 

*° A large coin of the denomination of 5000 cash was excavated in 1912 in Shang-yii 
_E&, northern Chekiang. It has been identified as coined under the Wu, although 
there is no written record of it in the dynastic histories. A coin of the denomination 
of 2000 cash recorded in Sung numismatic works may also belong to the same period. 
Cf. Oxuntra: ibid. 8. 22a; Ku-ch‘ien ta tz‘ii-tien _ 184b-5a, P 82b, 509b-10a. 

°° According to SKC, Wu 2.30b the decree was issued in 246. 
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Emperor Yiian crossed the Yangtze river, the old coins issued by 
the Sun family were used. They varied in weight: the large ones 
were called pi-lun Sti? ** and the medium ones ssti-wén V8%X. 
Suin Ch‘ung Y%3€* from Wu-hsing %# * also minted small 
coins, which were called Mr. Shén’s coins %E6SE. Since coins were 
not too many, they became rather dear. 

In the third year of T‘ai-yiian [378], under Emperor Hsiao-wu, 
a decree read: “ Coins are an important treasure of the state. The 
folk tempted by profit have destroyed them continuously. The 
officials who have the duty of supervision &&¥*] should take note 
of this. The barbarians in Kuang-chou J® set a high value on 
bronze drums *° but no copper is produced in that province. We 
hear that traders, backed by officials or otherwise,** tempted by 
the comparatively heavier weight of the pi-lun coins, export these 
to Kuang-chou and sell them to the barbarians for melting down 
and casting into drums. Let this be severely prohibited. Those 
who are caught shall be punished.” 

In the years of Yiian-hsing 7C# [402-404], under Emperor An 
, when Huan Hsiian 44% * was the prime minister, he proposed 
the abolition of coins and the adoption of grain and silk [as 
mediums of exchange]. K‘une Lin-chih #L4Z * argued as fol- 


87 Lit. “comparable to wheels.” The expression “even though the shell-money 
had at times been as large as wheels” Fa BY ANY is found in Sung shu 56.9b. The 
character shu Hig in our text is an error. CS pai-na ed. 26. 10b-1la, Chi-ku ko ea BA 
ed. 26.18b, and Tung tien 8. 48a all read lun. 

58 Biog. CS 98. l5a-16a. 

°° Prefecture in northern Chekiang. 

*° Kuang-chou refers to modern Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Bronze drums have 
played a very important part in the social and religious life of many tribes in South- 
eastern Asia. Their use can be traced back to the beginning of the Christian era, and 
is still found in modern time in some backward tribes, for example the Miao tribes 
in Kwangsi and Kweichow. Cf. F. Hecer: Alte Metalltrommeln aus Siidost-Asien 
(Leipzig, 1902; Toru Ryiizo BEAR Myézoku chisa hékoku Pa Fe aa FERRE 
(1903), Chinese translation (1936) 300-42; H. Parmentier: Anciens tambours de 
bronze, BEFEO 18 (1918) . 1-30. 

“t Officials have been deeply interested in commerce since the Ch‘in and Han times 
in spite of government restriction. Cf. T‘ao and Wu: Nan Pei Ch‘ao ching-chi shih 
106-12. The three characters HJ FP in our text seem to be an interpolation. Cf. 
CSCC 26. 22a. 

*? Biog. CS 99. 1a-2la; Gites 837. 

** Biog. Sung shu 56. 3a-9a; Nan shih 27.6b-9b. The discussion probably took place 
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lows: “Among the Hung-fan’s Ut#i ** eight items in government, 
money is listed immediately after food. Is it not because money, 
being the medium of exchange, is of most important use? If the 
people devoted their energy to making coins, their livelihood would 
be hindered, [19b] and it would be proper to prohibit [coinage]. 
Now, however, the farmers are naturally occupied with the pro- 
duction of grain, and the craftsmen with the production of tools 
or utensils. Each clinging to his own trade, when * have they 
devoted themselves to coinage? 

“Therefore the sage kings instituted currency, [otherwise] use- 
less, to serve as a medium of exchange for useful wealth. Not only 
is the waste from destruction avoided, but also the difficulty in 
transportation is avoided. That is why coins have succeeded to 
the function of tortoise [shells] and cowries *° and have never been 
abolished through the dynasties. 

“Grain and silk are treasures fundamentally for food and 
clothing. If part of them is set off to be used as currency, the 
accruing disadvantage will be great. Also they will be found 
bothersome *’ to the hands of the traders, and will be diminished 
and wasted when used in cut [pieces]. This defect is well known 
from the past. Thus Cnune Yu $#%% said, ‘ Those who are clever 
in counterfeiting compete in wetting grain ** to make profit and 
produce thin silk to augment their wealth.’ The Wei dynasty pro- 
hibited the practice with severe punishment, but could not stop it. 
Therefore Sst-ma Chih considered that the use of coins would 
not merely enrich the state but also result in fewer punishments. 

“Automatic abolition of coins may result from a continuation 
of military disturbances, as toward the end of the Han dynasty. 
Now, however, coins are in use; if abolished, the people will imme- 


in 402. In the twelfth moon of the year, Huan Hsiian usurped the throne. He was 
defeated and executed in 404. A collation of this long discussion has been made in 
CSCC 26. 22b-28a with T‘ung tien 8.48a-b, but, curiously enough, not with the two 
biographies of K‘una. 

“4A chapter in Shu ching, Lecce 3. 320-44. 

‘8 Ho-tang {rf faa means “ when,” but here is probably a corruption of ho-ch‘ang '&. 

*° Used as money in ancient times. 

‘7 Nan shih 27. 7a reads fan 484 instead of hui HR. 

*8 Sung shu 56.3b has “compete in storing wet grain ” De RTE. 
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diately lose their profit.*® Today, if we were to put together ~ 
the grain in the world to provide food for all, [we should find that] 
some have full and overflowing granaries [20a] while others have 
not even a peck of stock." If they are to provide for one another 
DFAFG , then the poor will be beholden to the rich. The way to 
acquire riches is indeed based upon coins. If they are suddenly 
abolished they will become waste. That means that those who 
own coins but not grain will all helplessly suffer starvation.” 
Accordingly its [money’s] abolition will also create trouble. 

“ Moreover, to consider the present situation, places where 
money is used have not been impoverished and places where grain 
is used [as currency] have not been enriched. In addition, the 
people, long accustomed to coins, certainly would be confused by 
the abolition. The proverb says, ‘Unless there are a hundred 
advantages, one is not to change his course.’ How much the more 
when coins are more convenient than grain! 

“ By the reign of Emperor Ming of the Wei, coins had long been 
abolished ** and grain adopted [as the medium of exchange]; yet, 
since the people found it inconvenient, the whole court held a 
grand discussion. The scholars of superior talent and expertness 
in government all considered it fitting to restore coins. The people 
had no different feeling and in the court there was no different 
advice. That they chose to give up grain and silk in order to use 
money is enough to show that the error of using grain and silk 
has already been warned against.™* 

“ People sometimes say that the Wei dynasty, during the long 
period of the abolition of coins, had stored hundreds of millions 
and thus wished to put them to use in order to benefit the govern- 


*° Sung shu 56.3b and Nan shih 27.7a both give “their wealth” Hf. 

5° T“ung tien 8.48a has “estimate” #T]# . 

5 Sung shu 56.3b and T‘ung tien 8.48b both read tou =}- instead of ping Ff. 

52 Vin is an error for k‘un A. Sung shu 56.3b, Nan shih 27.'%b, Tung tien 
8.48b, and CS pai-na ed. 26.11b all have k‘un. 

5° Sung shu 56. 3b gives “it had been thirty years” but Nan shih 27.7b and Tung 
tien 8.48b give “it had been forty years.” Both seem to be incorrect because there 
were only less than twenty years from the abolition of coins in 221 to the end of 
Emperor Ming’s reign in 239. 

5* Sung shu 56. 3b, Nan shih 27. 7b, and T*ung tien 8. 48b all have “ already tested.” 
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ment and enrich the state. This is probably incorrect. Duke Wén 
of the Chin state, regarding as secondary the tactfulness of Uncle 
Fan 332E, put first the honesty of Ch‘éng-chi %&#, He considered 
that although [the former’s scheme] had temporary success, it was 
not so good as [the latter’s principle], which was a permanent bene- 
fit. At that time [under the Wei] celebrated wise men were among 
the officials and the court was filled with [20b] gentlemen of virtue. 
They were laying broad plans for the benefit of the empire and 
determining devices critical to national organization. If grain was, 
in fact, more convenient than coins, it is certain that actuated by 
principle, they would not have been blinded by an immediate 
advantage to give up a general course of permanent utility.°° It 
is indeed nothing but a reform and new course caused by straitened 
circumstances. 

“ Recently, in the last years of Emperor Hsiao-wu, the empire 
suffered from no disturbances. The time was peaceful and the 
harvests were plentiful. The people enjoyed their occupations. 
Grain and silk were in abundance. Almost every household and 
every person had a sufficiency. Upon studying the facts of this 
function in affairs, [one learns that] coins are not a hindrance 
to people. 

“ Most recently, campaigns have been frequent and poor har- 
vests have come in succession. This is indeed the reason why the 
cold and starved have not yet been relieved. Since you, the 
minister, have already given a hand to them, it is known that 
great reforms are under way. Instruction emphasizing the essen- 
tial occupations is spread; rules to promote agriculture are pro- 


55 This story has several versions. The earliest is in Lii shih ch‘un-ch‘iu 14. 11b-12a: 
Before the famous campaign at Ch‘éng-p‘u JRA (south of P‘u-hsien, western Shan- 
tung) against the state of Ch‘u in 632 B.C., Duke Wen of the Chin state discussed 
strategy with Uncle Fan and then with Ch‘éng-chi. Uncle Fan suggested the use of 
deceptive tactics, whereas Ch‘éng-chi was against him. Duke Wén adopted Uncle Fan’s 
policy and won the war. However, when he came to give bounties, the first prize 
went to Ch‘éng-chi who stood for principle. Uncle Fan, also written #¢3[, had the 
name Hu Yen Af (Gites 825); and Ch‘éng-chi, also known as Yung-chi HEX, 
had the name Cuao Ts‘ui hiked (Gites 188). 

°° CS Chi-ku ko ed. 26.14b, Sung shu 56.4a, and Tung tien 8.48b read yung JK 


instead of ch‘iu YR. 
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claimed. The calendar is respectfully delivered to the people, so 
that each of them will pursue his own trade. The wanderers hav- 
ing learnt to return [home] and those who devote themselves to 
less essential works having desisted, they both, therefore, are 
working together in the fields and no land is left waste any longer. 
If this is continued, an age of peace and prosperity will certainly 
come. Why worry about food and clothing? In my humble 
opinion, the device for curing the defects does not lie in the 
abolition of coins.” 

The opinion of the court tended to agree with [K*unc] Lin-chih, 
therefore [Huan] Hsiian’s proposal was not put into effect. 
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CORRIGENDA TO HJAS 9. 24-38 


YanGc LIEN-SHENG 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Cf. RH. VEE HER 

Qy 47 \%BIK_ Nobody else is allowed to pour this water. 

4t (si #54 The mixture is to be made extremely solid. 
AGHA SE. 3 BEC. ARSE... nor is he allowed 
to enter the room or to be near the caking. The children 
(workers) are to be employed to finish [their work] on the 
very day and not to last to the next day (to have a night 
intervening) . 

Delete, Some of images. 

Ni BF . . . wine, ham, and noodles in soup. 

HFEF. HH... Each time he kneels twice. The house... 
H=34 Three times a day... . 

9 J) ABV}. If the cakes ...an axe, the size will be reduced. 
FEA i EG LE . In the spring (the straw-covering) 


is unnecessary, but the earthen jar is to be set on bricks. 


January 14. 1946. 
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PAUL PELLIOT 
1878-1945 





This morning’s New York Times brings cruel news for Sinolo- 
gists everywhere. All of us had taken for granted that the editor 
of T‘oung pao and president of the Société Asiatique would remain 
as guide and mentor for at least one more generation. Fate, how- 
ever, has decreed otherwise, and notre maitre is no longer here to 
assure us by repetitious but ever inspiring example that we are 
continuing the good fight for the determination and establishment 
of truth in the field of Chinese studies. The sense of our over- 
whelming loss is so keen that no expressions of sympathy or 
eulogy could possibly soothe the pain. The maitre himself by his 
own life has pointed out our path to consolation: we must all of 
us return to our sources and work on as we have never worked 
before, for the great burden which he bore now falls heavily into 
willing, though unworthy, hands. In the pages first of Bulletin 
de Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient then in those of T‘oung 
pao he has prepared a light unto our feet which can serve to guide 
us and our successors for generations yet unborn. 

Seldom in the field of philological studies has it been the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of one man to become a veritable pillar of 
strength and refuge. Paul Petuior was such a person, and none 
could possibly say that he failed to meet and measure up to the 
exigencies of his generation as peerless scholar, ardent patriot, and 
public-spirited citizen. PrLiiot was no closet scholar. 

We shall not prepare at this time a detailed list of his works; 
we have already indicated where most are to be found. Marcelle 
Laov in 1934 published an analysis of his contributions to the 
study of Buddhism in Bibliographie bouddhique 4-5, and it is to 
be assumed that his colleagues in the Institut de France will pro- 
vide the details when publishing their tribute to so great a memory. 
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Particularly do we feel for those who must take up the burden 
at Paris. Within five years they have lost the personal support and 
guidance of the triumvirate that constituted the glory of French 
Sinology for twenty-five years: Marcel GRANET passed away late 
in 1940, Henri Masprro paid with his life at Buchenwald, and 
now Paul PELLIOT is no more. Those courageous Frenchmen will, 
of course, lift the torch of sound philology, and Paris will again 


become the Mecca of Sinology. 
1. BR. W. 


October 30, 1945. 

















MEI KUANG-TI 
1890-1945 





Mer Kuang-ti ## 3638, tzi Ti-shéng 3444 and Chin-chuang Bt 
WE, died in Kweiyang on December 27, 1945. Born at Hsiian- 
ch‘éng, Anhwei, January 22, 1890, Mei entered Anhwei Junior 
College at the age of seventeen. After obtaining his bachelor’s 
degree from Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., he continued 
his study of English literature under Professor Irving Bassirr at 
Harvard University, where he was a graduate student from 1915 
to 1919. After returning to China and teaching at Nankai and 
Southeastern Universities, he was invited to Harvard, where he 
was Instructor in Chinese from 1924 to 1927, and again, after a 
brief sojourn in China, Assistant Professor of Chinese from 1929 
to 1936. From 1936 on, he served as Associate Dean, and later 
Dean, of the Faculty of Letters of National Chekiang University 
until the time of his death. He is survived by his wife (Li Ling- 
ying 4?3) , three daughters, and one son. Met Kuang-ti was 
co-founder, with Wu Mi, of the periodical Hsiieh-héng, which 
stood for the maintenance of the classical tradition of the East 
and the interpretation of the classical humanism of the West. 


eae. 
March, 1946. 
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SOME NOTES ON SEVERAL CULTURAL PROJECTS 
NOW BEING CARRIED ON IN PEIPING * 


GERALD F.. WINFIELD 


1. Studies in Linguistic Geography 

Father Willem A. Grootarrs, a Dutch Father with the Catholic 
Church in North'China, has been carrying on a very interesting 
piece of work on linguistic geography in Shansi province. His 
work was interrupted by the war but he had collected enough 
field data that he has been able to keep working during his intern- 
ment in Peiping. There are several articles on his work now in the 
press. Essentially he is studying the microenvironment of lan- 
guage, tracing phonetic changes in certain words from village to 
village, or following certain different expressions used to convey 
the same meaning. 


2. A “Complete Chinese-English Dictionary of the Kuo-Yii 
(National Language) ” 


Four Dutch Fathers, J. Van Asscue, M. CatTrarrt, J. Sips, and 
J. Van PELT are now working on a new Chinese-English dictionary. 
Their description of their project follows: 


“ The extensive use of Kuo-yii (National Language) during the 
last twenty years has enhanced the richness of its vocabulary. 
Although there are already a great number of Chinese-English or 
purely Chinese dictionaries at hand, any study of modern Chinese 
requires a great number of those dictionaries at a time. 

“ Our new ‘ Complete Chinese-English Dictionary ’ was hoping 
to combine in the same volume the materials contained in all up- 
to-date dictionaries and furthermore all the unrecorded expressions 
coined by everyday use in literature and press. Next to normal 
language, the dictionary will also include the most common expres- 
sions necessary to the understanding of texts dealing with Medi- 


* [Extracted from materials provided by the American Embassy, Chungking, China.] 
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cine, Physics, Chemistry, Military Science, Philosophy, Religion, 
Theatre, etc. 

“ Work was started in May, 1944, and at present already 65,000 
expressions have been compiled and translated. The dictionary is 
to be completed within two years. Our present plan aims at a 
total of 15,000 different characters with 120,000 expressions, but 
we expect that in the course of completion, many more expressions 
will be embodied. The volume, when completed, will have a total 
of 2,000 pages in octavo. 

“As the compilers of the Dictionary are all Dutch speaking, the 
translation is both in English and Dutch. Next to the Chinese- 
English edition, the use of which will be imperative for all those 
connected with the press and the literary world in China, a Dutch 
edition is intended for the Netherland Indies and for the numerous 
Dutch-speaking students of the Chinese language.” 


3. A Modern Classified Thesaurus of Chinese Words and Phrases 


Father Henri Pattyn of the Hautes Etudes, Race Course Road, 
Tientsin and Maison Chabanel 1, Shi Hu Hutung, Peiping, is now 
engaged in the production of “A Modern Classified Thesaurus of 
Chinese Words and Phrases.” This work is intended to do for 
the Chinese language what the “ Roget’s Thesaurus ” does for the 
English language. (Specimen pages were published in 1942.) 
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PUBLICATIONS DU CENTRE FRANCO-CHINOIS 
D’ETUDES SINOLOGIQUES * 


CATALOGUES D’EXPOSITION 


Exposition d’iconographie populaire (1942) 
Deux siécles de sinologie frangaise (1943) 


Exposition d’ouvrages illustrés de la dynastie Ming (1944) 


INDEX 
Index du Louen Heng im@qia te . 


Index du Lu Che Tch‘ouen Ts‘icou & APR 


Index du Fong Sou T‘ong Yi JA(i8 285i be 


Index du Tch‘ouen Ts‘ieou Fan lou 48#kK#% Be 


Index du Houai Nan Tze #€% Site 


AUTRES PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin du Centre Franco-chinois d’études sinologiques 


Sommaire du no 1: 


ie SF an PB 3 1k Re GH TS 


TARR, UO ONE KR ZA 
154 OL, haa wall 
SRR . (ie fal 7 Dik 

8 IN 

CEE. NBG DR ZTE 
ie Wh, PETG SBE SE EAE AC 
ZS. BF (TH) 
ASE. A LAPEER 


*This news item was communicated to Mr. J. R. HicHrower by Mr. J. P. 
Dusosc, director of the Centre. On October 29, 1945 Mr. HicHTrower sent it to 
Mr. Mortimer Graves who, in turn, sent it to this Journal. 
been collecting items on folklore from the local vernacular press and from the regional 
monographs of Hopei, Shantung and Shansi. There is also a collection of Han rubbings 
and of photographs, the latter illustrating public festivals, theatres, puppet shows, 
gymnastics, gesture language, handicrafts, and glazed-tile manufacture. 
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The Centre has also 
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2. Lectures chinoises 
Sommaire du no 1: 
Tone Tchong-chou: Tch‘ouen-ts‘ieou fan-lou (Chap. XLIV et 
LXXIV) HE(PS>. FERRER 
Pan Piao: Discours sur le mandat divin des monarques BEEZ. 
EAR ia 
Histoire anecdotique et fabuleuse de l’Empereur Wou des Han 


Babar hia 
Douze poemes des Han et des Wei @8i¢ F—H 


8. Scripta Sinica—bulletin bibliographique 


Sommaire du no 1: 
BF: 
2 SEB BL IT eK ATS BP 
BY ARRAS BEAR LAR 
eI AS S PH REID TB Sel Ze 
AF 4EZ ARE EDS BE 
fs FSA AE 
fie] HEHE 
fi Br BAL 
Se See 
RRS 
HY TALE. 
Lifue 





